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...0f a delightful trip in the air- " 4 
conditioned comfort of THE GEORGE WASHINGTON...of : 
an always changing view of gorgeous mountains, velvety- = oS 
green valleys, rivers flashing to the sea...of the hospitable l  - 
train crew who served us delicious meals in the quaintly a 


charming Tavern Car, who helped us find enjoyment in the 












Observation and Library Lounge Cars, who spread cool 
and snowy linen in berths that lulled us to Sleep Like a Kitten 


...for a hundred pleasant memories...thank you—so much! 





“ALL ABOARD THE GEORGE WASHINGTON!” 
WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 











Leaves NewYork .. . 1:30PM Leaves St.Lovis. .. 9:10 AM 
= Norfolk . . . . 2:20 “ Chicago. . _ean 
Richmond .. . 5:30 Indianapolis . . 1:45PM 
Washington 6:01 Lovisville . . . 2:00 * 
Arrives Cincinnati . . . 8:30 AM = Cincinnati . . . 6:01 * 
- Lovisville . . . 9:58 “ Arrives Washington 8:30 AM 
Indianapolis . . 10:10 “ Richmond .. . 8:35 “ 
Chicago. . . . 2:10PM 8 Morfokk ... ta ™ 
S.lewis. . « « HHH “ wi New York . . . 12:55PM 


THE SPORTSMAN and THE F-:F.V., sister trains of the famous GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
maintain similar schedules at different hours for the convenience of the traveling 
public. Your local ticket agent will gladly furnish detailed information. 
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‘These men must 
know about you 








Your doctor asks you many personal questions so that he 
may know all about the functioning of your body —to Timely Questions 


keep you healthy or make you well. 
. : . Have you ever asked an able, 


Your attorney asks many pertinent questions so that he willing insurance expert to go 
over your present insurance to 


may understand the intricacies of your business —to keep : 
: ¢ ; see how well it protects you 
you out of trouble-or get you out. against possible loss from today’s 
> p : ‘ hazards? 
Your insurance agent, likewise, must have equally per- . 
; —_ , : Has anybody pointed out to you 
sonal and pertinent information about your business and a apt 
- that a loss from an unexpected 
your property to insure you at a reasonable cost against cause may be as serious as one 


. e e e 1 . — « — 7 ? 
financial loss—to give you peace of mind. from the most apparent danger! 








It is easy to get in touch with an insurance agent. Call 
Western Union anywhere in the United States or Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs in Canada, and ask for the name 














and address of the nearest agent of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company or the Hartford Acci- 


dent and Indemnity Company. 











Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Horton (Joptin Guost) SaritH, 30- 
year-old professional, the greatest money 
winner on the winter golf circuit two years 


and Dr. Osmyn McFaruanp. Fifteen 





movie star, from a European trip. “It 









































Swings for king: Evelyn Fuss 


Ei RA N S I T I O N thousand wedding invitations were sent - of 
out, but only 1,200 persons, including Gov- ” dl 
Born: ernor Leche and both houses of the State son " 
In Berlin, a girl, to Fretp Marsnau sapeniaee, attenies. 000,006 
HerRMANN Gorinc, No. 2 Nazi, and his Harotp Fow.ier McCormick, 66, 
actress wife, the former Eaxrsry Sonne- wealthy harvester manufacturer,and ADAH Hone 
MANN. They named their first child Eppa, Wutson, 31; in Pasadena, Calif. MeCor- 
purportedly after Mussolini’s daughter, mick has been ill since January with Ey 
Countess Edda Ciano. Propaganda Min- arthritis; Miss Wilson has been his nurse. who Ss! 
ister Goebbels’ paper, Der Angriff, devoted a — The fi 
the whole front page to “Géring as a ; eee Rocens RoBERTs, a 4 Buckir 
Father ... A Day with Uncle Hermann.” ter of Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts [Wan 
; of the Supreme Court, and Cuartes Ham- at ani 
| ILTON, at Kimberton, Pa. VI an 
| Birthday: Kurt Scuuscunice (by proxy) and - 
Pore Pivs XI, 81, May 31. Despite Countess Vera Fuccer von Basen- the fel 
his ailments—asthma, myocarditis, and HAUSEN, inthe Dominican Fathers’ church, her te 
varicose veins—he took a short walk. Vienna. When he was whisked out of dy anc 
, : : Belvedere Palace in a car two weeks ago, 
= PHoMas Many, German novelist now the ex-Chancellor was believed on his way Reti 
living in America; 63, June 6. to Leipzig for a treason trial. Last week he S 
Harry H. Wooprine, Secretary of was reported confined in the Hotel Metro- Third 
War; 48, May 31. “The army is now the pole, Vienna headquarters of the secret The ! 
most efficient it has ever been... .” police. His brother Arthur represented him in 
Dr. Frank Bucuman, founder and ois ae eral 0 
leader of the Oxford Group; 60, June 4. Armis 
Arrived: and T 
. liam 
Engaged: Gioria Swanson, 40-year-old ex- gener: 


Diea 


ago, and Barsara Louise Bourne of c 
Washington, Conn., a golfer in her own Departed: or 
: erick 


right. Last year she was nosed out of the 


From New York, for Prague, Jan | settle 
Benes, 68-year-old brother of Eduard | hoffs 
Benes, President of Czechoslovakia. A re- | _ since. 
tired Milwaukee cabinetmaker who has | the e 
been an American citizen 45 years, he con- | broth 


Aiken, S.C., title by Patty Berg. 










Married: 


Lity Pons, 33, French-born opera 





singer, and ANprRE KosTELANeEtTz, 36, Rus- 


tributed toward the education of his | they 























sian-born conductor, at her Silvermine, brother. _ 
Conn., estate. Forty guests who had been Mr. anp Mrs. Darryt ZANvcK and an) 
invited for lunch were amazed to find their three children, from New York, for (199 
themselves at a wedding. a vacation abroad. Accompanying the piss 


motion-picture producer’s family were a hoth 


In Baton Rouge, La.: Rose Lone, 21, 

















daughter of the late Sen. Huey P. Long, maid, valet, governess, and nurse. Polo ble 
ponies had been sent ahead. poe 
bows 
Sued: hulls 
Frances Farmer, blond screen star, belle 
Diasin Saansen on deck — te SHEPARD Travse, New York producer, a 
: for $75,000. He aileges she broke a five- _ 
et fee, 0 eomt teste. at te F* contract with him after he lifted McC 
wasn't love,” she said mysteriously in New from obscurity. When he found po : M , 
York, “but you'll find ‘out next month.” oma, her shoes a ae large, win we = ; me 
There have been reports she intends to go was sloppy,” and she was 20 poun yore deen 
peony ape any weight about the hips (which she indig- first 
g nantly denied). Miss Farmer admitted she was 
SicsMunp Frevp, 82, in London, from had signed a contract with Traube but nese, 
Vienna, after a brief stopover in Paris. To contended it was invalid because he was | agro’ 
Ambassador Bullitt and Princess George of __ not a licensed agent. saver 
Greece, who met him in Paris, the “father - The 
of psychoanalysis” said: “They let me Elected: 
bring some things out of Austria. I still seecued. 89, 
law have my personal papers and books. Ev- President of the Carnegie Institution | 4), 
Wide World erything else—all my money and property of Washington, Dr. Vannevar Busi, for- man 





Married: Huey Long’s daughter in Vienna—is gone.” mer vice president and dean of engineet- 
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ing of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He succeeds Dr. John C. Merriam 
as head of the scientific research founda- 











a) tion which has an endowment of $33,- 


000,000. 
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Honored: 

Evetyn Mivprep Fuss, Bronx blonde 
ho sings under the name Evelyn Dall. 
The first jazz crooner ever to moan in 
Buckingham Palace, she sang “Mamma, 
[Wanna Make Rhythm” and other ditties 
at an informal dance given by King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. Later she re- 
marked: “I was busy as a bee looking at 
the famous faces.” Among them she saw 
her fellow Americans, Ambassador Kenne- 


dy and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 





Retired: 


Srarr Set. Frank Whirtcney of the 
Third Cavalry, 48, after 30 years’ service. 
The Army’s most famous bugler, he has 
blown 29 memorable Taps: for the fun- 
eral of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington, 
Armistice Day 1921, for Presidents Wilson 
and Taft, Major Gen. Leonard Wood, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, nine other major 
generals, and fifteen brigadier generals. 


Died: 

Capt. NaTHANAEL G. Herresnorr, 
90, at his Bristol, R. I., home. In 1790 Fred- 
erick Herreshoff, Prussian boat builder, 
settled in Rhode Island, and the Herres- 
hoffs have been building ships there ever 
since. “Old Nat,” the naval architect, was 
the eyes of the firm of which his blind 
brother John was the hands. Together 
they designed and built five successful 
America’s Cup defenders—Vigilant (1893) , 
Defender (1895), Columbia (1899 and 
1901), Reliance (1903), and Resolute 
(1920); and the Burgess-designed Enter- 
prise (1930) and Rainbow (1934) were 
both built by their firm. Nat was respon- 
sible for two of the greatest advances in 
American yachting: long overhanging 
bows with hollow water lines and shallow 
hulls with deep fin keels carrying outside 
ballast. 

Hannan McCormack, 82, in Monks- 
town, Ireland. She was the mother of John 
McCormack, Irish tenor. 

Capt. Grorce W. Yarpiey, 58, at 
Marine Hospital, San Francisco. He had 
been in the news twice in the last year: 
first when his ship, the President Hoover, 
was bombed in the Yangtze River by Chi- 
hese, and later when the liner went 
aground near Formosa. Passengers were 
saved but the $8,000,000 ship was lost. 
The experience broke Yardley’s health. 


Hans Pavt Baron von Wouzocen, 
89, composer-friend of Wagner and au- 
thority on his music; in Bayreuth, Ger- 
many. 











2 UP AT THE /9"HOLE 





We can assure you that the spirits con- 
tained in every bottle of Fleischmann’s 
Gin are uniform and of top quality. 
Why not enjoy the best? Why not pay 


a little more and drink a little less? 





Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Also Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 Proof 
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cluded in the lists of the self-made. There 
L E T T E R S is the possibility, of inne, that that new S I D E S H O W 
~wwwr~ree crop of graduates is still too young for PP POP CC, 


Grove vs. Hubbell 


I see by your issue of May 30 that you 
call Lefty Grove baseball’s No. 1 pitcher. 
Is G-r-o-v-e another way of spelling H-u-b- 
b-e-I-1? 

WALT WINTERS 

New York City 


NeEwswEEK presents the major-league 
lifetime comparisons of the mighty left- 
handers, Grove and Hubbell. Grove was 
not called baseball’s No. 1 pitcher. The 
headline read: “Grove’s still No. 1 pitcher 
despite hoary age of 38.” All baseball fans 
will agree that he is certainly a No. 1 
pitcher. 


Strike- 

Years Won Lost % outs 

Grove ........ 13 257 120 682 1,975 
Hubbell ..... 10 192 102 65 1,258 


Both pitched in three World Series, won 
four games, and lost two. 

In the earned-run averages, Hubbell led 
the National League three times: in 1933, 
with 1.66; in 1934, with 2.30; in 1936, with 
2.31. 

Grove led the American League in 
earned-run averages eight times: in 1926, 
his mark was 2.51; in 1928, 2.57; in 1929, 
2.82; in 1930, 3.00; in 1931, 2.05; in 1932, 
2.84; in 1935, 2.70; in 1936, 2.81. 

Their 1938 records through June 4: 


Strike- 

Won Lost % outs 

SII st sacanusetntudlasisnaianianatle 9 1 900 53 
Hubbell 750 43 





Parisot and Pasteur 

In Periscope (May 23) under “Missing 
Persons” you state that Louis Parisot was 
an assistant to Dr. Louis Pasteur. If you 
are referring to the French scientist Louis 
Pasteur, he was not a doctor but merely 
a chemist. 

GEORGE KELLOGG 
Seattle, Wash. 


Louis Pasteur received the degree of 
doctor in connection with his studies in 
chemistry at the Sorbonne in 1848. 





‘Self-Made’ 

In your issue of June 6 I notice a short 
article concerning the “Self-made Man.” 
It is obvious that Prof. Mapheus Smith is 
using the term “self-made” in its conven- 
tional form (to describe a man of little or 
no formal schooling who has been a 
marked success) . However I believe he has 
overlooked one important point. He has 
no statistics to show how many other men 
and women worked their way through 
high school and college, which has been 
common practice since the last World War. 
I believe they too should rightfully be in- 


Who’s Who, but I have known many of 
them who were certainly heading in that 
direction! 

May I now also take this opportunity 
to tell you that my family enjoys News- 
WEEK very much and so do my neighbors? 
The man in the other family says News- 
WEEK is the only magazine of its kind that 
he has found “readable.” We agree with 
him... 

LILLIAN S. PINGRY 

Catonsville, Md. 





Business Coverage 

I am writing this letter because I want 
to tell you that I appreciate the complete 
news coverage of NEWSWEEK and am 
pleased to note that you go beyond the 
average news magazine by giving your 
readers pithy items from the world of 
business and finance. 

E. L. BECK 
Jeannette, Pa. 





‘Pan-American Fleet’ 

In regard to The Periscope’s revelations 
of May 30, under caption of “Pan-Ameri- 
can Pact,” you mention a_ prospective 
Western Hemisphere Protective Pact, 
against aggression by a European or Asiat- 


ic power. 


At the past Pan-American Conference 
in Buenos Aires .. . attended by President 
Roosevelt, such a Protective Pact was 
sanctioned publicly. 

If any European, Asiatic, or African 
power attacks any of our 21 republics, the 
Pan-American Fleet will take care of the 
situation; and, as to a Western Hemisphere 
Naval Base, any fighting vehicle of our 
republics has free access to any ports or 
naval bases without waiting for a “casus 
belli.” 

Of course, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
the Santo Domingo Bay, Dominican Re- 
public, are the most strategic. 

The Pan American Union, with head- 
quarters at Washington, is our watchdog, 
and will not be caught sleeping. No fur- 
ther pact is necessary. 

FEDERICO G. DIAGO 

Havana, Cuba 





JUNE SIX PAGE SEVENTEEN NEWSWEEK 
ERRS STOP ARCAND AS SELF-APPOINTED HEAD 
NATIONAL SOCIAL CHRISTIAN PARTY IN CAN- 
ADA DID THE EXPELLING. 

GUS GARBER 

The Herald 

Montreal, Que. 


The sentence should have read: “Adrien 
Arcand, foremost of aspiring [Canadian] 
Duces, expelled two lieutenants, Dr. Ga- 
briel Lambert and J. E. Lessard .. .” The 


error was due to hurried editing. 


A Pig in a Plot— 


Riga: During the celebration of the 
Latvian national holiday Nov. 18, g pig 
with subversive slogans daubed on its 
flanks darted squealing through the capi. 
tal’s main avenue. Tracing the paintej 
porker to its owner, police uncovered their 
first clues to an ultra-nationalistie society 

An 
the Cross of Thunder. (Members wea; 
hooded black robes and sign their oath ip 
blood.) Last week 31 leaders were sep. 
tenced to prison terms ranging as high as 
six years. 


Arithmania— 
Hartford, Conn.: Gov. Wilbur |, 


Cross of Connecticut confessed to a class 
of graduating nurses last week that he 
suffers from arithmania—an_ unconquer- 
able desire to count objects: the number 
of cars in a train, the windows in a build- 
ing, and so on. 





Jersey Jays— 
Elizabeth, N. J.: Mrs. Morris Schan- 


ker was delighted when a pair of blue jays 
built a nest in a fir tree in her yard, and 
she fed them crumbs every day. The 
feathered gossips were sociable enough un- 
til they hatched out five babies, and these 
began tumbling awkwardly out of their 
nest into the paws of a greedy cat. When 
Mrs. Schanker rushed out to save the 
nestlings, the parents attacked her. Thus 
four nestlings perished. A game warden 
rescued the fifth and tore down the nest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay perched on a telephone 
wire and cast doleful glances at Mrs. 
Schanker. 


Multum in Parvo— 


Kansas City: The toastmaster at a 
convention of the Associations of Sheriffs 
and Chiefs of Police of Missouri called on 
Oakland, Mo.,’s Mayor, police chief, chief 
of detectives, police judge, and justice of 
the peace to stand up and take a bow. A 
slight, white-haired man, Howard E. Nich- 
ols, stood and bowed. 


Machine Age— 


Tifton, Ga.: Warden Lenox Hender- 
son is gunning for an automobile fisher- 
man. This mean motorist drives up to 4 
stream, hooks a naked wire to a spark 
plug, casts it into the water, then starts 
the motor. Then he harvests electrocuted 


fish. 


Just Ask for Gus— 


Spokane, Wash.: Konstantinos Geor- 
giou Kallochrictianakis, Greek immigrant, 
got tired of carrying around so much of 
the alphabet. Pursuant to a court order, 
he is now Gus Elf. 
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Take a holiday from nagging routine. 
Relax in a secluded spot somewhere along our 
400 miles of breeze-swept coastline. Enjoy 
seascapes of sparkling blue drenched with 
golden sunshine. Dream your days away — 
or lose yourself in a whirl of summer sports. 
In the Smallest State, you’ll find the vacation 
you seek! 





Savor the romance of Rhode Island’s cool 
summer nights . . . brilliant social events 


where notables mingle . . . dancing in seaside 
casinos ... moonlight strolls beside booming 
surf ... sailing parties singing old tunes to 
star-powdered skies. 


SEA SPORTS —Bathing at sandy beaches or in 
sheltered inlets, Water exhilarating but not 
chilled. Boating of all kinds. Thrills of surf 
or deepwater fishing. 


LAND SPORTS—Golf and tennis on convenient, 
sporty courses and courts... never more 
than a few minutes away. Horse racing. 
Excellent stables convenient to miles of wood- 
land bridle paths. 


SOCIALLIFE — World-famous resorts where 
celebrities relax. Famous orchestras for 
dancing. Brilliant summer theatrical season, 
with noted actors and actresses. 


SIGHTSEEING Tour the country’s safest high- 
ways. Visit Colonial mansions and Revolu- 
tionary shrines. Walk through streets famed 
through three centuries, 


ACCOMMODATIONS Famous hotels, country 
inns, seaside colonies, hospitable farmhouses 
. . well within the limits of your budget. 





Vacations Go Further 
in the Smallest State 


RHODE ISLAND 


IE AEA. 


t SECRETARY OF STATE 
219-D State House, Providence, R. I. 
i Please send full information on Rhode Island 
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Everywhere you go, smiling girls remind you of “the ’ 
pause that refreshes” with ice-cold bottles of Coca- NU 
Cola. And have you noticed, too, how people turn to F 
look at the Internationals that are used to deliver B 
Coca-Cola? This eye-arresting quality is a real pres- > the B 
tige builder in the bottled beverage business. oe — # 
On top of that, Internationals deliver Coca-Cola on : Re r 
a rock-bottom economy basis. More and more busi- ar 
nesses with years of hauling experience are turning ~~ 
to International Trucks. ¥ r 
Sound ALL-TRUCK construction in every model ted | 
of the complete International line insures low operat- - | 
ing costs in every hauling field. And from lowered —— 
costs come increased profits — plus the prestige of i 
International Trucks. Traveling advertisements for et 
your business! r hs 
If the hauling of any type of load is a load on your York 
mind, it will pay you to get an International demon- bert 
stration. The International dealer or branch in your ri aa 
city will work it out for you without obligation. aa 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Swop 
180 North Michigan Avenue = “'NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois son | 
International Cab-Over- Engine Model D-300 — the Wo 
ideal truck for close work in crowded traffic. Short turn- 
ing radius, maximum loading space, perfected load Ne 
distribution, and a completely comfortable cab make St. I 
this truck a stand-out in the low-price 1%-ton field. his . 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


oonrrror 


NLRB Shock 


F.p.R’s plan for a commission to study 
the British Trade Disputes Act completely 
surprised members of the National Labor 
Relations Board. They hadn’t heard a 
word on the subject. Incidentally the New 
York Daily News’ “scoop” on the subject 
is a good illustration of the complex way 
such stories often break. One of those who 
had been offered a place on the commis- 
sion mentioned the fact to Roy Roberts, 
managing editor of The Kansas City 
Star, who queried Theodore Alford, The 
Star’s Washington correspondent. Alford 
showed the wire to Doris Fleeson, New 
York News reporter. She telephoned Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, who in turn tele- 
phoned his brother, Gerard Swope, also 
mentioned as a member of the committee. 
Swope confirmed the story, and Miss Flee- 
son printed it. 





Woodring-Hull Combine? 


Note that Secretary of War Woodring’s 
St. Louis speech last week, like many of 
his recent addresses, dealt primarily with 
trade treaties. Around the State Depart- 
ment this explanation is given credence: 
Last winter Woodring became worried by 
reports that he would be replaced by 
Assistant Secretary Johnson and noted 
that Johnson was working closely with 
Sumner Welles, able and influential Under- 
Secretary of State. Thereupon Woodring 
presumably started cultivating Secretary 
Hull. Now many of Woodring’s speeches 
are being written by State Department ex- 
perts, usually under direction of Leo Pas- 
volsky, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State, who is also credited with writing 
Hull’s addresses. 


Tax Message Lowdown 


There’s no truth in the widely published 
report that Herman Oliphant, Treasury 
general counsel, was principal author of 
the President’s tax message while Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and Under-Secretary 
Magill didn’t even know what he planned 
to say. Here’s the real story: The Presi- 
dent and Tom Corcoran wrote the speech 
from a memo submitted by Morgenthau. 
Both Magill and Oliphant, as well as other 
Treasury experts, were consulted on the 
memorandum. The President showed the 


finished speech to no one in the Treasury, 
but, in the course of preparation, Corcoran 
called Oliphant to check on a passage in 
the speech. Oliphant said it was incorrect, 
but Corcoran didn’t change it—which ac- 
counts for the error in F.D.R.’s description 
of the application of the capital-gains tax. 


Hung Harlan Jury? 


Betting among correspondents who are 
covering the Harlan County trials is 5 to 
1 that there'll be a hung jury. Behind the 
odds are frequent stories of attempted jury 
fixing. For example, one local politician 
told a correspondent last week that he 
had been approached with a proposition to 
help fix a juror who was a personal friend. 


Capital Conversation 


Current table talk in informed Washing- 
ton quarters: The widespread belief that 
Solicitor General Robert Jackson may suc- 
ceed Attorney General Cummings before 
the first of the year . . . The fact that 
members of F.D.R.’s entourage, in private 
conversations, seem to take it for granted 
that he’ll retire to Hyde Park in 1940... 
The chance that Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury Magill may change his plans and 
decide to stay on now that there’s renewed 
hope of a sweeping tax overhauling next 
year. 


New Deal Contrast 


There’s a strange contrast now in the 
outlook of the leading New Deal econo- 
mists and politicians. The politicians are 
fairly optimistic, put much faith in the 
spending-lending program, and believe the 
New Deal Democrats will net a high per- 
centage of victories in the primaries and 
November elections. Most of the econo- 
mists, more objective in their outlook, now 
say privately that general business indexes 
will slip still farther during the summer 
and that fall recovery will start from a 
lower point and proceed more slowly than 
is generally expected. Accordingly, they 
feel that the New Deal is bound to slip 
materially at the polls. 


U. S. Job for Murphy 


Friends of Governor Murphy of Michi- 
gan won't be surprised if he lands a Grade 
A Federal job before long. Elected by a 
narrow margin in 1936, Murphy now pri- 
vately agrees with friends that his reelection 
chances are slim. Accordingly, he’d be de- 
lighted to get a Cabinet job or a post of 
corresponding rank. A number of Michigan 
Democrats, believing they might fare bet- 
ter with some other candidate, are dicker- 


ing to get him such a post. Until recently 
F.D.R. has stalled, but he now shows an 
inclination to go along—if he can find the 
proper opening. 


Burke Forgets 


It’s been generally overlooked that Sena- 
tor Burke, a leader in the protests against 
White House intervention in primaries, got 
into the Senate with the help of precisely 
the same kind of intervention. In 1934 
F.D.R. gave Burke, then a little-known 
member of the House, the nearest thing to 
a Presidential endorsement any candidate 
received that year. Roosevelt quoted and 
praised a definition of the New Deal by a 
“member of Congress,” and Burke boosters 
broadcast the fact that Burke was that 
“member.” F.D.R.’s praise helped Burke 
defeat Gov. Charles Bryan in the Sena- 
torial primary. 


Trivia 

Asked what he thought of Justice Black, 
one of the retired conservative Justices 
commented: “I prefer not to discuss a 
fellow Justice unless I can say something 
favorable about him” ... Mrs. Walter F. 
George, confident that her Senator-hus- 
band would have no important opposition 
in his Georgia reelection campaign, ar- 
ranged a surprise “victory party” for him 
on primary-filing day; she called it off last 
week when New Dealer Lawrence Camp 
suddenly announced his candidacy 
When a loquacious dining-car steward re- 
cently tried to tell ex-President Hoover an 
off-color joke about the Roosevelts, Hoover 
cut him short with a growl: “I don’t like 
stories about Presidents.” 





Nazi Spy Epidemic 


Not since the World War has there 
been such feverish activity in rooting out 
alleged German spies. With the U.S. open- 
ly conducting an inquiry, note that 
France and Britain are quietly investigat- 
ing alleged wholesale Nazi spying. France’s 
best counterespionage agents have been 
put to work in Alsace, where as many as 
three alleged spies are rounded up weekly. 
They’re charged with trying to obtain 
plans of the highly touted Maginot line. 
At the same time British officials are 
studying reports by former Canadian 
Premier Bennett, who reputedly got wind 
of a Nazi plan for spying in British do- 
minions. South Africa has rushed to de- 
mand consular visas for all German 
visitors, and Foreign Secretary Halifax is 
working out a counterespionage campaign 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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with Australian Cabinet Ministers whose 
current London visit was partly prompted 
by the need for meeting the empire’s spy 
problem. 


Chamberlain Motive 


Behind Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
newest move to seek a truce in Spain was 
a confidential report he received from 
Huddleston Leche, the British agent in 
Barcelona. The detailed information in- 
dicated that Franco’s victory, considered 
imminent when Chamberlain negotiated 
the Anglo-Italian pact, would be long de- 
layed unless Italy or Germany rushed huge 
reinforcements or supplies in the near 
future. Since the pact doesn’t even be- 
come effective until Mussolini withdraws 
from Spain and since it would be openly 
violated if he sent additional help, a 
truce seems the only way out for Cham- 
berlain. Nevertheless, the best informed 
believe the move won’t get anywhere now. 


New Palestine Plan 


While nothing has been admitted offi- 
cially, the British Government is now 
sounding out Arab and Jewish leaders on 
a new Palestine plan, designed to replace 
the partition idea. The new proposal calls 
for establishment of an Arab religious 
community under the patronage of Egypt’s 
King Farouk and for an Arab agreement 
to share Palestine amicably with the 
Jews. At the same time Jews would be al- 
lowed to emigrate to Palestine until a 
maximum Jewish population of . 1,000,000 
persons is reached. Unless leaders of both 
sides react favorably, there'll be no at- 
tempt to work out details of the plan. 


Britain’s Mobilization 

While the rearmament program gets all 
the headlines in Britain, a gigantic proj- 
ect for mobilization of supplies is steadily 
progressing. Chamberlain refused formally 
to create a Minister of Supplies at this 
time, but other government branches are 
effectively performing much of the work 
such an official would do. A reserve of 
1,000,000 tons of cast iron is being quiet- 
ly accumulated, and industries that could 
be utilized as munitions plants have been 
ordered to keep their foundries in com- 
mission at all times, at government ex- 
pense where necessary. 


Franco Bombing 


Note that official indignation being ex- 
pressed by democratic countries over rebel 
bombings of civilians in loyalist cities is 
not actually directed at General Franco. 
Franco receives the official protests, but 
the real pressure is being put on Rome 
and Berlin. Both the British and French 
believe Franco couldn’t order his German 
and Italian flyers to stop the attacks un- 
less Hitler and Mussolini agreed. Indica- 


tions are that, despite the appeals from 
other powers and from the Vatican, the 
dictators won’t call off the raiders. 


Foreign Notes 


Radio broadcasts of Mussolini’s Genoa 
speech made the audience’s restrained ap- 
plause sound like a tumultuous reception; 
a newspaper man found that phonograph 
records of mass cheering and shouting 
were broadcast . . . Guido Zernatto, only 
member of the Austrian Cabinet who es- 
caped when Hitler marched into Vienna, 
is now living in closely guarded seclusion 
in Paris, writing a book on the event ... 
A huge stone thrown at Hitler while he 
was riding in an open car in Munich hit 
the car door; the assailant was arrested 
and hasn’t been heard of since. 





New Products 


A German process being introduced 
here turns cellulose from which rayon is 
made into a wool-like fabric called “Flox- 
alan,” supposedly ideal for dress goods and 
for rugs . . . Wisconsin canneries are in- 
stalling special X-ray equipment for spot- 
ting foreign matter in vegetables . . . 
Rug-Sta, a new latex solution somewhat 
like the Rug-Root preparation mentioned 
here previously, is to be painted on the 
bottom of rugs, telephones, and the like 
to keep them from slipping. 


SEC’s Own Depression 


Here’s a good index to the extreme dull- 
ness of the capital market: in the first five 
months of 1938 the SEC took in only 
$89,000 in filing fees—and $10,500 of this 
represented the fee paid by U. S. Steel. 
Incidentally, it cost U. S. Steel $50,000 
just to pay for printing the necessary 
papers for registering its big new bond 
issue (see page 35). 


Business Footnotes 


Having eliminated all but a dozen of 
the 200 candidates for the new salaried 
presidency of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
members of the Executive committee tell 
friends that the job will be filled about the 
first week in July . . . A special survey, 
not yet made public, indicates that only 
about 20% of the 1,500,000 owners of 
US. baby bonds have enough income to 
file income-tax returns . . . Leading whole- 
sale bakers may soon reduce bread prices 
in an effort to block Department of Jus- 
tice and Federal Trade Commission plans 
to investigate baking-company profits. 





Press Notes 


Acne on suggestion from London, 
Berlin officials have stopped preparations 
for publication of a volume of correspond- 


—=—. 
ence between Victoria and her physician 
Baron von Stockmar; it reputedly reveal 
intimate details of the early married if 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
. . . The cautious New York Times he. 
came worried when it found the Name 
“Strong Boozer” in the list of the 1938 An. 
napolis graduates; editors wired the Naval 
Academy and found that the name wa 
correct, but still published names of al 
graduates except Mr. Boozer’s, 


Bogomoletz Episode 


Immigration authorities were annoyed 
when a well-known columnist denounced 
government orders for the deportation (on 
moral grounds) of Russian ex-General 
Bogomoletz, whom he depicted as a harm. 
less and kindly California cobbler, Now 
the authorities have dug up a long-buried 
War Department file which shows that 
General Graves of the American expedi- 
tionary force in Siberia held Bogomoletz 
responsible for the “murder” of American 
soldiers there and turned him over to his 
White Russian superiors with the expec- 
tation that he would be executed. 


‘Black Light’ 


Little noticed by the general public, 
rapid headway is being made in the de- 
velopment of uses for so-called black 
light—ultraviolet rays so short the rays 
themselves escape the eye. The light’s tre- 
mendous potentialities spring from the 
fact that seemingly similar substances 
show completely different radiations under 
the ultraviolet rays. Some of the present 
and future uses: enabling quick analysis 
of chemicals, textiles, jewels, currency, 


ete.; revealing “invisible” _ fingerprints, 
“washed-out” stains, ete.; providing 


unique lighting for night clubs, formal 
gardens, and the like; enhancing bill- 
board and display advertising, where pe- 
riodic switches from white to black light 
will completely change the ad’s text and 
illustrations. 


Missing Persons 

W. C. Shaw, superintendent of the New 
London, Texas, school where a gas explo- 
sion in March 1937 killed 455 children, now 
teaches history and mathematics in the 
Minden, Texas, school at a salary of $100 
a month (one-third his New London 
salary); charged with criminal negligence, 
he’s one of eleven defendants in a $290; 
000 damage suit brought by five who sur- 
vided the disaster . . . Fred C. Perkins, 
whose 1934 jail term as a violator of an 
NRA code made him the most publicized 
of all NRA “victims,” has recently re 
covered from illness; retains his battery 
plant in York, Pa., where his employes 
have dropped from twenty in 1933 to 
seven; would “say plenty about New Deal 
injustice to the small businessman” if 
he got an opportunity to speak to F.D.R. 
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New Deal’s Purge of Rebels 
Pushed on a Wholesale Basis 


Mounting Primary Drive 
Scares Many Balky Senators 
Back to Roosevelt Fold 


Because July 22, 1937, was one of the 
most hectic days the Senate had ever ex- 
perienced, John N. Garner’s friends mini- 
mized the importance of his parliamentary 
slip. The Vice President knew the Senate 
would kill the Supreme Court Reorganiza- 
tion Bill. As a face saver for the President 
he planned to eliminate a record vote. But 
Garner neglected to tip off Charles Mc- 
Nary, Senate G.O.P. leader. McNary 
asked for a roll call, and the vote of every 
senator went into the record. 

By last week some of Garner’s conserva- 
tive Senate friends cursed his carelessness. 
To those nine Democratic senators who 
had shouted down the Court Bill and who 
face primary fights this year, one fact had 
become painfully obvious. President Roose- 
velt had not forgotten—and seemed un- 
likely to forgive—their defection from pure 
New Dealism. And New Dealism, as reck- 
oned in inner Washington circles, depended 
not entirely, but to a large extent, on the 
court vote. 


Signs and Portents 

That the Administration had started to 
dabble in primary politics became apparent 
in February after James Roosevelt en- 
dorsed Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21). Then a fortnight 
ago, when WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins openly endorsed Rep. Otha D. Wear- 
in in his Iowa Democratic race against 
Sen. Guy Gillette, a shocked outery rose 
throughout the country. 

The New Deal, shouted Roosevelt’s op- 
ponents, had dumped the WPA billions 
into the primary grab bag. The Hopkins 
action seemed to bolster suspicions that 
the Democratic foes of the Court Bill 
could expect no quarter from the President 
and his aides. Already the Democratic or- 
ganization in Indiana had tossed overboard 
Senator Van Nuys in favor of a conven- 
tion-picked candidate who will have the 
New Deal’s blessing. Later Mr. Roosevelt 
had allowed the New Deal Governor of 
South Carolina, Olin D. Johnston, to an- 
nounce his candidacy against Sen. Ellison 
Smith from the White House steps. 





Wide World 
Marvin McIntyre, Doctor of Laws 


Last week, as though at a signal, candi- 
dates in state after state proclaimed them- 
selves double-dyed New Dealers and leaped 
into primary frays against old-line Demo- 
crats. Before the week ended, seven of the 
nine Democrats who had reneged on the 
Court Bill found themselves facing op- 
ponents who wore a “100 per cent New 
Deal” label. In their support, the Admini- 
stration sent its lieutenants scurrying 
through the country to make speeches and 
perform undercover work. 


Challengers 


Even the President’s secretary, Marvin 
McIntyre, skipped down into Georgia, 
ostensibly to receive a degree from the 
Atlanta Law School. By coincidence or 


not, Lawrence Camp, a Federal Attorney, 
took the field two days later against Sen. 
Walter F. George. 

The West was treated to a New Deal 
father-and-son act. After a quick visit to 
the White House, State Supreme Court 
Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard of Denver, 
Colo., challenged Sen. Alva Adams, whose 
reverence for New Deal gospel had fallen 
short of fervor. Meanwhile, Hilliard’s son, 
Albert, a Reno attorney, announced after 
a trip to Washington that he would oppose 
Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, another 
Democrat who had balked at the Court 
Bill. “I’m running for the Senate as a 
Democrat,” said Hilliard. “The difference 
between Senator McCarran and myself is 
that I will continue to be a Democrat aft- 
er the election.” 

Finally, Rep. David J. Lewis of Mary- 
land threw his hat in the ring with Sen. 
Millard Tydings. The two men stand poles 
apart. Lewis, a former coal miner, has been 
a consistent Left winger and Roosevelt ad- 
herent. Tydings, one of the Senate’s most 
urbane members, has voted against nearly 
every one of the major Administration 
measures. 


‘Rule or Ruin’ 

The spectacle of a wholesale assault on 
their colleagues, one of whom had been 
in the Senate for 30 years, proved too 
much for some non-New Deal Democrats. 
As instigator of the court-plan revolt, Sen. 
Burton Wheeler felt obliged to stand by 
those in danger. Joined by Senators Clark 
and Burke, Wheeler sneered at what he 
termed “pseudoliberals” who had never 
fought a political battle in their lives. He 
referred to James Roosevelt, Harry Hop- 
kins, Tom Corcoran, Harold Ickes, and 
others of the so-called New Deal “elimina- 
tion committee,” who, Wheeler said, have 
the power to tell senators: “Unless you 
bend the knee to every single thing I want, 
I am going into your state and line up all 
the relief agencies against you.” 

Because of the clamor over the Hopkins 
statement, most interest centered in the 
Iowa primary, scheduled for June 6. Wheel- 
er called the situation there another “rule 
or ruin move,” and shouted his fear that 
the Administration “purge” would split the 
Iowa Democrats, enabling Republicans to 
carry the state in November. By week’s 
end, however, the fear seemed unfounded. 
The Iowa Democratic machine, headed by 
Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel, controls some 
25,000 state employes. Kraschel pledged 
Gillette his full support, and so did the 
state’s other Senator, Clyde Herring. 

In the campaign’s eleventh hour, James 
Roosevelt sent a telegram implying en- 
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New Deal candidate: David Lewis 


dorsement of his “friend” Otha Wearin. 
Despite this, in a heavy total poll, Gillette 
swept easily to victory. 





Significance 


The rush of new “Roosevelt” candidates 
removed the last doubts that the little 
group of Administration Left wingers in- 
tended to make the purge wholesale, that 
they had jockeyed James Roosevelt into 
a position as apparent leader of the move, 
and that they were going ahead without 
much heed to Democratic Chairman Far- 
ley, who approved of some, but not all, 
the new candidates. Though the purge 
seemed destined to succeed in no more 
than half the states where it was at- 
tempted, it accomplished one purpose im- 
mediately: helping to scare obstreperous 
senators back into line. 





Congress 
Spending-Lending Bill Vote 


a Triumph for Roosevelt 


Nothing so much as a big relief bill 
and election-year anxiety for adjournment 
prods the usually dawdling Senate into 
action. Last week, for the first time this 
session, senators really rolled up _ their 
sleeves and went to work. They held three 
night sessions, the last running until 11 
p.m. Impatient to complete the job in 
hand, members shouted down oratorical 
outbursts with cries of “Vote! Vote!” 

And vote the senators did—until they 
had beaten repeated efforts to limit Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Spending-Lending Bill 
and sent it on to conference. Before they 
finished, the senators had actually added 


$568,575,000 to the $3,154,425,000 pump- 
priming funds already approved by the 
House. Bulk of the increase went for 
parity payments to farmers ($212,000,000) 
and for additions to the U.S. Housing 
Authority’s funds ($300,000,000) . 


Three Tests 


The political importance of these events 
lay not in the fact that the bill passed— 
a foregone conclusion—but in the manner 
of its passing. For President Roosevelt, it 
marked a major victory over a Congress 
which in the past session had _ severely 
damaged his executive prestige. To win, 
Mr. Roosevelt struck a bargain with his 
Senate leaders. On his part, he would help 
an early adjournment by abandoning for 
this session his pet Reorganization Bill. In 
return, the leaders would jam through the 
Recovery Bill intact in all vital particulars. 

So closely did the leaders observe their 
agreement that they even managed to beat 
down a high-sounding but relatively tooth- 
less amendment to “keep politics out of 
relief” by prohibiting use of relief funds 
to influence votes. Offered by Senator 
Hatch, the proposal stirred up five hours 
of boiling debate but was finally defeated, 
40 to 37. 

Then, New Deal Democrats killed an 
amendment by Senator Maloney to forbid 
the PWA from financing municipal power 
systems in competition with private com- 
panies. Here Mr. Roosevelt came to the 
aid of his leaders. He permitted Sen. Alben 
Barkley to announce that he would not 
lend or give PWA money to city systems 
until those cities had offered private com- 
petitors a “fair and reasonable” price for 
their property. 

Highest hurdle for Roosevelt lieutenants 
was a series of attempts to earmark PWA 
funds. Senator Copeland was the chief 


Wide World 


New Deal target: Millard Tydings 


trouble maker here. He had obtained from 
Army engineers a list of 300 river and 
harbor projects in 48 states on which work 
could be started within six months. The 
New York Senator dangled these induce- 
ments before patronage-hungry colleagues 
and made it a point to inform Senator 
Barkley, fighting for reelection in Ken- 
tucky, that his state would receive $25, 
000,000. Copeland proposed setting aside 
$325,000,000 in PWA funds to start the 
projects. 

Administration leaders became panicky 
lest senators snap at Copeland’s bait. 
Senator Adams, the bill’s official sponsor, 
hastily reread a letter that President 
Roosevelt had sent the Senate two days 
earlier, asking for a “flexible” bill under 
which he could put men to work as quick- 
ly as possible. Thereupon the wobbling 
senators rallied and voted down Cope- 
land’s proposal. 

After a few hours of routine debate, the 
Senate passed the bill, 60 to 10, and sent 
it to conference. That action made it all 
but a foregone conclusion that Mr. Roose- 
velt would soon get what he wanted: a 
free hand to spend the new relief-recovery 
billions. 


The Big Spy Scare 
Frightening Off the Small Fry 


Held Government’s Main Goal 


Last week in New York a Federal grand 
jury stretched its usual two-hour stint 
into a three-hour day by appearing for 
work each morning at 10 o’clock instead 
of 11. The jurors’ overtime typified the 
general bustle accompanying investigation 
of a German-spy plot that has grow) 
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Eee 
steadily more complex since last February, 
when Federal agents clapped two men and 
4 woman into jail. Though the govern- 
ment then belittled the trio’s importance, 
officials later launched a succession of ar- 
rests and examinations that became in- 
creasingly baffling as the weeks went on. 

ratives called one suspect after 
another to the massive limestone and 








International 


Under scrutiny: Mrs. Busch 


granite Federal Building in Foley Square, 
New York. Reporters assigned to the beat 
found themselves smack up against an im- 
penetrable wall of silence. They saw nerv- 
ous women wait in lobbies and _ later 
emerge weeping and hysterical. But the 
newspapers learned few suspects’ names 
and nothing definite of the spy plot’s scope 
and importance. 

Some suspects went free after examina- 
tion; others landed in jail as material wit- 
nesses; one, Mrs. Kate Busch, was kept 
under guard in her Riverside Drive apart- 
ment. Dr. Ignatz Griebl, naturalized Ger- 
man-born citizen and member of the 
United States Army Officers Reserve 
Corps, was one who escaped imprison- 
ment. Wanted for further questioning, he 
fled aboard the liner Bremen, paid a trifling 
fine to the Reich for traveling without a 
passport, received permission to practice 
medicine in Germany, and vanished from 
public notice. 

The hullabaloo over Griebl’s disappear- 
ance had scarcely died down when the 
event repeated itself. Charged with espion- 
age, one Werner Gudenberg, former em- 
ploye of various American aircraft fac- 
tories, eluded six G-men, boarded the liner 
Hamburg, and sailed to Germany. While 
cries of negligence flew back and forth be- 
tween J. Edgar Hoover and United States 
Attorney Lamar Hardy, Federal agents 
hauled four new suspects off the Bremen— 
and the mystery deepened. 

Three of those arrested were regular 





crew members who swore to their state- 
ments in the conventional manner; the 
fourth, a duel-scarred giant listed as a 
pantry man, affirmed his testimony by 
jerking up his hand in a stiff-armed Nazi 
salute. Unlike his shipmates, he was a 
party official—political commissar for the 
Bremen’s 1,000-man crew. Despite Griebl’s 
and Gudenberg’s escape, a Federal judge 
released the quartet on bonds totaling 
only $40,000. 

Late last week the government officials’ 
cat-and-mouse game reached a- climax. 
Agents arrested three men as material wit- 
nesses: Franz Friske, captain of the Ham- 
burg-American Line freighter Hindenburg; 
Heinrich Lorenz, captain of the North 
German Lloyd freighter Chemnitz; and 
Christian Danielson, German-born, one- 
armed designer of United States Navy 
vessels. Although Federal officials knew 
that the captains intended to leave the 
country, their bail was set at only $2,500 
each and Danielson’s at $10,000. The de- 
signer couldn’t raise the necessary cash to 
win his freedom, but Friske and Lorenz 
readily dug up $5,000 between them. After 
shaking hands cordially with an assistant 
United States Attorney, the pair left the 
courtroom, boarded the liner Europa, and 
departed for Germany. 





Strategy 


Lacking official explanation, observers 
fashioned their own answers to the spy- 
hunt puzzle. None doubted that the scare 
had some foundation in fact, however 
slight; some thought Federal agents had 
magnified a minor plot into an intrigue 
lush with publicity. Best guess, supported 
by private statements from high War De- 
partment officials, was that small-time 
spies had become so numerous and trouble- 
some that outwardly severe steps were nec- 
essary to check their activity; that, al- 


though the amateur secret agents had 
discovered little military information of 
any value, they might accidentally stum- 
ble upon something important; that ar- 
rests, severe and prolonged questioning, 
and the imposition of bail provided the best 
means to scare away the small fry. 
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Atlanta Cleanup 


Tough Prosecutor Cuts Props 
From Police-Crime Alliance 


In most American cities, repeal ended 
a lush income for police who protected 
bootleggers and speakeasy owners. But the 
lean days were brief. The numbers or 
policy game soon provided even richer 
profits, and in the few states that retained 
prohibition the old liquor graft and the 
newer policy racket kept cash rolling in for 
cops and crooks alike. 

Long before local option came to Geor- 
gia last February, a chunky little Assistant 
Solicitor General, E. E. Andrews, sus- 
pected corruption among Atlanta’s law- 
enforcement officers. A wrestler in college, 
later a terror with the jury, “Shorty” 
Andrews got himself appointed as a spe- 
cial prosecutor, tore into the city’s numbers 
game, and ended up last fall with $1,000 
fines and five-year suspended sentences 
slapped on 21 major racketeers. 

That was only a beginning. Convinced 
that if police took graft from the policy 
game they also took it from bootleggers, 
the prosecutor flushed a clue here and a 
clue there. Concrete evidence was elusive, 
and witnesses were close-mouthed. Never- 
theless, threats to kidnap his two children, 
murder his wife, and otherwise “take care” 
of him convinced Andrews he was on the 
right track. By last week he had succeeded 
in convicting one former deputy sheriff 





Newsphotos 


In trouble at Atlanta: W. R. Osborne and ‘Pee Wee Burns’ 
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and one bootlegger and had secured in- 
dictments against eleven city policemen, 
five other deputies, and two other boot- 
leggers. 


‘Stashes’ and ‘Ice’ 

Early in his investigation Andrews 
learned that Atlanta bootleggers kept their 
liquor stocks in widely separated caches— 
locally nicknamed “stashes”—linked by 
private telephone switchboards. A series 
of raids taught him that no liquor was 
ever kept in buildings housing switch- 
boards; when a customer called for booze, 
an operator simply relayed the call to the 
nearest stash. One night after a raid An- 
drews plugged in on a call at a bootleg- 
ger’s switchboard. A voice said: “They’ve 
got us again and they want $100. What 
shall we do?” Although Andrews never 
learned who made the call, he knew it 
meant that Atlanta officers had nabbed a 
bootlegger and demanded a $100 shake- 
down. 

A stroke of luck gave Andrews his next 
break. The wife of A. T. Jeans, a bootleg- 
ger known as Pee Wee Burns, brought her 
husband’s business records into divorce 
court to support an alimony claim. An- 
drews pounced on the evidence and pon- 
dered a typical item: “Gus—ice—$25.” 
Certain that “ice” was a clumsy code word 
for police, Andrews rounded up a score of 
Burns’ henchmen. One told the prosecutor 
that two former deputies, W. R. Joyner 
and O. J. Stanley, had accepted Burns’ 
bribes. Andrews then collared the pair, 
promised them immunity, and learned an 
amazing story. 

Atlanta officers had forced upon the 
bootleggers an elaborate profit-sharing set- 
up involving 40 per cent of the local police. 
Illegal liquor dealers were allowed to oper- 
ate freely after paying bribes that ranged 
from $25 to $100 a month. Dealers who 
stopped the graft were promptly arrested, 
but a subsequent payoff always insured 
immediate release or, at worst, a suspended 
sentence because of “insufficient evidence.” 
The police had even arranged an identi- 
fication system for bootleggers’ cars. At- 
tached to the rear license tags, tiny colored 
lights indicated a paid-up dealer—until 
smalltime operators chiseled in and sim- 
ilarly equipped their own automobiles. 


Father and Son 


When Andrews took his case before a 
grand jury, he faced his first important 
difficulty in wringing testimony from an 
array of witnesses that included bootleg- 
gers, lottery racketeers, and police officers. 
Though he had warned this motley crew 
against falsifying or withholding informa- 
tion, the jury cited one witness, W. R. Os- 
borne, for contempt. After that, witnesses 
testified with greater eagerness. 

In April, following the grand-jury in- 
dictments, Burns was convicted on 37 
bribery counts, sentenced to seven years, 
and fined $4,000. First law officer to go on 


trial was a sheriff's deputy, Gus. H. How- 
ard Jr., son of a retired Superior Court 
Justice. 

Offering as defense the statement that 
he had been framed by the underworld, 
Howard last week mustered 200 character 
witnesses, including scores of prominent 
Atlantans. But even an impassioned plea 
by the Elder Howard, delivered in the 
same courtroom where he had sat for 
nearly twenty years, failed to free the in- 
dicted deputy. The jury found him guilty 
on five bribery counts carrying a total 
maximum penalty of a $5,000 fine and a 
7-year sentence. 





Coxey for Congress 


A half century ago Jacob S. Coxey was 
a big citizen in Massillon, Ohio. A sand 
and gravel business furnished him abun- 
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Still fighting: ‘General’ Coxey 


dant income; a stable of thoroughbred 
pacers furnished him pleasure. 

The depression of 1893 hit Coxey’s 
business and awakened his social con- 
sciousness. Determined to aid the 4,000,- 
000 unemployed—40 had worked for him 
—he organized his famous march on 
Washington. Three hundred men trudged 
behind the “General’s” horse and buggy 
for 36 days. The “hunger army,” which 
panicky newspapers labeled “a_revolu- 
tionary force,” dragged into the capital 
on May Day 1894 and met ignominious 
defeat. Coxey was arrested and given a 
twenty-day jail sentence for walking on 
the Capitol’s lawn. By the time he was 
freed, his followers had vanished. 

But the idea of marching never van- 
ished. In 1914 he made a second march 
on Washington to protest national poli- 
cies. In 1919 and 1929 he threatened—but 
never carried out—other marches. He also 
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ran for almost every office in Ohio, each 
time advocating his pet economic Panaceas 
—non-interest-bearing bonds and “mon 
at cost.” He was successful only cat 
winning a term as Mayor of Massillon in 
1931. 

Four years later, the General intro- 
duced another panacea, this time for the 
human body. He sold his patent laxative 
—“Coxey-Lax”—while he stumped the 
Middle West as an independent Pres. 
dential candidate. He later threw his sup 
port to William Lemke, candidate of 
Father Charles E. Coughlin’s Union party, 

Last week, still hearty at 84, Jacoh 
Coxey opened a campaign for Congress- 
man on the Ohio Democratic ticket, To 
catch reliefers’ votes, he called for a 39. 
hour WPA work week at $1 an how 
(present rate: 60 cents). For other voters, 
he advocated a one-year moratorium on 
all Federal taxes. Under his plan, the 
government would print 54,000,000,000 
new dollars to carry it for a year. By that 
time, he says, his tax commission will 
have thought up a completely new reye- 
nue system. 

Once reputed to be worth $200,000, 
the General last week allowed the Workers 
Alliance of America, union of WPA 
workers, to pay his $50 filing fee. The 
union will also pay any of his campaign 
expenses that aren’t met by the sale of 
Coxey-Lax. 





Kidnaping 
G-Men Again Up Against It 
in Florida Abduction 


Faced with a $173,000 deficit by the end 
of the current month, J. Edgar Hoover 
gave half his 678 Department of Justice 
agents an enforced vacation in May; the 
other half, in June. Last week, while Con- 
gress still debated a deficiency appropri- 
ation for the department, the tragedy of 
two children focused public attention on 
the department and its financial needs. 

On May 29 a strolling seaman had dis- 
covered the mutilated body of 12-year-old 
Peter Levine floating off New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Clues were meager: a toy airplane 
in the boy’s pocket and a length of copper 
wire binding his body. As G-men pondered 
these frail links to the kidnaper and mur- 
derer, a Florida mother bundled _ her 
5-year-old son into his white- and rose- 
striped pajamas and tucked him in bed. 
Then she went downstairs to help her hus- 
band, James B. Cash, close the general 
store he operated in conjunction with a 
chain of filling stations at Princeton, on 
the highway between Miami and the Keys. 

When Mrs. Cash and her husband re- 
turned to their apartment later, they 
found their son’s bed empty. At first the 
parents comforted themselves with the 
thought that young James (Skeegiec) had 
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Kidnaped: James (Skeegie) Cash First clue, the slit in the screen 
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Some of the hundreds of CCC men who joined the hunt 
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Ormand Cash, cousin (left), and one of the Everglades divers 


strayed upstairs to play with a neighbor’s 
child. A hurried search uncovered no sign 
of the boy but did disclose a neatly cut 
slit in the screen door and two scrawled 
notes. After Mr. and Mrs. Cash read the 
contents they knew that Skeegie had been 
kidnaped—the sixth child victim since 
the death of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
son in 1932. 

Following instructions, Cash bundled 
together $10,000 in small bills and late 
the next night drove over a zigzag route 
through the Redland citrus district, blink- 
ing his headlights at specified intervals. 
Unsuccessful, he returned home. As he 
sat in the living room discussing the case, 
a stone crashed through his window; 
when he ran to the door he found a third 
note directing him to repeat the trip. To- 
ward dawn, as he drove again over the 
prescribed course, he spotted a distant 
light blinking in reply. Thereupon he 
dropped the money by the roadside and 
followed the specified route home. 

As the day dragged to a close with no 
sign of Skeegie, Florida prepared for the 
greatest man hunt in its history and the 
Department of Justice sent a squad of 
agents to take charge. From all over the 
state came CCC men, American Legion- 
naires, Ku Klux Klansmen, WPA work- 
ers, powerboat owners, and professional 
divers. 

By the beginning of last week the little 
town of Princeton had become the focus 
of a milling mob. 

Organized into systematic squads, 2,500 
men and boys beat the surrounding terri- 
tory for Skeegie or any sign of his pres- 
ence. Boatmen chugged among the Keys. 
Divers groped in marshy ponds and rain- 
filled limestone quarries. Skilled Seminole 
trackers guided posses across the palmetto 
hummocks. Searchers found assorted clues: 
a can containing dregs of fresh milk in a 
deserted shack; the shoe box in which 
Cash had delivered the ransom; a crude 
map of the district, scrawled on paper 
that was similar to that of the kidnaper’s 
notes. 

By this week questioning of numerous 
suspects had yielded no arrests and Fed- 
eral agents sent most of the searchers 
home, keeping only a small band of skilled 
men. Even the boy’s father indicated to 
reporters that he had all but given up hope 
for his son: “Where could he be kept all 
this time?” 





The U.S.A. and War 


In recent months Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has told acquaintances that 
Administration officials were embarking 
on an “educational campaign” to convince 
the American people that complete isola- 
tion is impossible, that any major war is 
bound to endanger the United States, and 
that Americans must therefore work toward 
international cooperation. Last week this 
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drive toward an internationalist stand was 
evident on five fronts: 

At Nashville, Tenn., Hull himself led 
off with a speech branding isolation a de- 
lusion “springing from the counsel of de- 
spair” and appealing to jittery nations to 
restore free economic play, reduce arma- 
ments, humanize warfare, and cooperate 
in general. 

At Washington, Under-Secretary Sum- 
ner Welles, in a statement approved by 
the President, denounced Spanish insur- 
gent and Japanese air raids on defenseless 
cities—in answer to which both immediate- 
ly fired out fresh bombing fleets and piled 
up new slaughter records (see Foreign Af- 
fairs) . 

At Durham, N.C., Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper pleaded for a world 
economic conference to work out equitable 
distribution of raw materials. 

At St. Louis, Secretary of War Harry 


H. Woodring praised Hull’s pet trade 
treaties as “economic armaments” with 


which the United States could knock down 
“the battered tin god of economic nation- 
alism.” 

At Geneva, the International Labor Of- 
fice of the League of Nations chose John 
G. Winant, New Deal Republican, as its 
director when Washington made known 


diplomatically that it favored his election. 


{ Monday, encouraged by the apparent 
American trend to internationalism, Lon- 
don sounded Washington on the possibil- 
ity of its joining with Britain, Norway, 
and Sweden to send a commission to Spain 
for investigation of bombing horrors. State 
Department officials pointed out that it 
was still American policy to maintain in- 
dependent action. 





Cadet Roosevelt 


Because he loves the sea and because 
he was the wartime Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Franklin Roosevelt looks upon 
visits to the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md., not as an official chore, 
but as a welcome opportunity to escape 
from his desk for an afternoon. 

Last week the President stood in his- 
toric Dahlgren Hall before 435 graduating 
midshipmen. He warmed up on an anec- 
dote about a former Annapolis graduation 
exercise: “The only time I ever disgraced 
myself . . . I was sitting on the right of 
the Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
. . . My eyes slowly but firmly closed. I 
think my mouth fell open. I slept ungrace- 








International 


Words, Music, and Eggs: At Newark last week Federal hearings 
began in a suit to restrain Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City from fur- 
ther ‘interference with free speech.’ Saturday night, Newark itself saw a 
typical Jersey City battle. At an open-air meeting, Norman Thomas, 
No. 1 American Socialist, tried to make the same speech that police last 
month prevented him from making in Jersey City. Eggs and vegetables 
spattered him, and a brass band drowned his words. As guards hustled 
him off, Thomas shouted to the musicians: ‘I hope you’re being paid un- 
ion wages!’ This week Newark forbade all outdoor meetings not ‘spon- 


sored by patriotic groups.’ 
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fully but soundly, directly in front of th 
eyes of the entire graduating class. Couls 
anything be more unmilitary, more hunili. 
ating—but more satisfactory?” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt became serious and 
made “one friendly suggestion.” He de- 
voted the rest of his talk to a subject that 
has increasingly disturbed naval circles. 
the charge that, although the graduates ies 
well grounded in technical subjects, they 
do not receive a broad liberal education— 
that their cultural horizons are narrow 
Three weeks ago, Navy Secretary Claude 
Swanson recognized that charge when he 
advised all ensigns to settle down imme. 
diately and read at least “six good books.” 

The President last week cautioned his 
white-uniformed audience: “Remember 
that you will never reach the top . . . up. 
less you are well rounded in your knowl. 
edge of all the other factors in modern ciy. 
ilization that lie outside of your own spp. 
cial profession.” 

Nevertheless, the rigid Academy curricu- 
lum had one outspoken champion. Capt. 
William D. Brereton Jr. of the new cruiser 
Brooklyn released to the press a verse of 
his own composition, “When Sailors Be- 
come Esthetes.” First stanza: 

His salvos miss the target by fifteen hun- 
dred yards, 
But he wrote a lovely thesis on the early 

Norman bards. 

Ballistics is a subject he will take up with 
you later; 
At present he is busy with the works of 

Walter Pater. 

The turrets will not operate, but ‘Guns’ 
don’t give a curse; 

He has changed the text of Darwin into 
pentametric verse. 





WPA Bus Bust 


Last fall and winter the WPA put 
4,000 men on a project at Orchard Beach, 
the Bronx, New York. To get them to 
the remote spot it engaged special buses 
—at $23 a day per bus—for the ten- 
minute trip from the Pelham subway ter- 
minal. Somehow, though the government 
paid heavily for ample service, there 
seemed never to be enough buses. Many 
men tired of waiting and walked to the 
beach in biting cold; occasionally hundreds 
scrambled so fiercely for seats when 4 
stray vehicle showed up that riot calls 
had to be sounded. 

Last week the government indicted 
James Peters, former WPA superintendent 
at the terminal, and eight others—mostly 
officers and employes of two bus com- 
panies—on charges of fraud. The indict- 
ments alleged that the operators and 
Peters conspired to give scant service but 
to fake excess charges, splitting on a 7% 
25 basis, that on one occasion the WPA 
was charged $1,025 for full operation 
when all work was suspended during 4 
three-day snowstorm. 
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Japanese soldier combines the sword and plowshare idea with Chinese ‘help’ 
} I 


Japan Resorts to Air ‘Terror 
in Drive for Final Knockout 


But Three-Way Strain 
Threatens Eventual Crackup of 
the Costly Invasion 


Twice in the last eleven months Japan 
has expected China to collapse and sue for 
peace. The first time was after the occu- 
pation of the northern provinces and the 
fall of Nanking. Instead Chiang Kai-shek 
reformed his shattered armies and annihi- 
lated 20,000 Japanese at Taierhchwang 
Apr. 7. Next the Nipponese war machine 
drove the defenders from Suchow and 
united the Nanking and Peiping puppet 
governments. But the Chinese still refused 
to admit defeat and surrounded 7,000 ad- 
vance-guard Japanese at Lanfeng, 150 
miles west of Suchow on the Lunghai Rail- 
way. 

Last week Tokyo’s new war Cabinet 
began what it hoped would be the final 
knockout offensive: a furious drive to 
capture Hankow, provisional Chinese 
capital 500 miles up the Yangtze. 


On Land 


First, Japanese columns pushed along 
the Lunghai Railway and relieved Gen. 
Kenji Doihara’s beleaguered troops at 
Lanfeng. Then, joining other detach- 
ments from the north, they reputedly 
captured Kaifeng (head city of China in 
the tenth century) and this week rolled on 
toward Chengchow, vital junction of the 
Lunghai and Peiping-Hankow Railways. 

At the same time, despite sultry heat 


and rain washouts, other Japanese motor- 
ized columns south of the Lunghai line 
smashed across the plains in an attempt 
to cut the Hankow Railway at Yencheng, 
100 miles south of Chengchow. To avoid 
being trapped, the Chinese shunted troops 
and artillery south to Sinyang, almost mid- 
way between Chengchow and Hankow. 
Entrenched along a mountain range, they 
awaited the war’s next big battle. Yet, de- 
spite these preparations, Chiang Kai-shek 
seemed reconciled to the eventual loss of 
Hankow; he began evacuating his govern- 
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ment to such remote provincial centers as 
Chungking, Kweiyang, and Yunnanfu. 


In the Air 


Supporting the big push, the Japanese 
air force launched attacks on a Spanish 
scale of “frightfulness.” The raids pointed- 
ly ignored British and American protests 
(see page 13). For eight successive days 
naval bombers showered the narrow, 
crowded streets of Canton with high ex- 
plosives. Saturday, as a grand climax, 35 
planes power-dived from a murky sky, de- 
stroyed the electric plant and parts of the 
Wongsha station, and killed and maimed 
more than 2,000. 

A few days before Tokyo took a beat- 
ing at Hankow. As 26 Japanese pursuit 
planes roared toward the city, down from 
a cloud bank dashed 50 waiting Chinese 
ships, mostly fast new 250-mile-an-hour 
British Gloster Gladiators armed with 
four machine guns each. Before the out- 
classed Japanese could flee, twelve plum- 
meted in flames. Eight bombers, which 
thus missed their rendezvous with the 
fighters, were then caught by fleet Gladi- 
ators. Three were shot down. 





Woe to the Victor 


Assuming that Japan would capture 
Hankow by September, observers began 
to reckon up the gains. Theoretically, the 
Japanese would then hold approximately 
one-third of China. But what this would 
mean in actuality was revealed last week 
by Hallett Abend, New York Times corre- 
spondent who had just toured Northern 
China: “The Japanese mandate,” he found, 
“rarely runs beyond the range of their 
guns.” Except along railways, the coun- 
tryside swarms with guerrillas. One 160- 
mile rail journey took ten days because of 
constant Communist raids. Even in the 
puppet governments “nine-tenths of the 
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personnel hope China will win.” As late 
as last April a revolt by Chinese mer- 
cenaries was barely averted in Manchu- 
kuo. 

Abend found Hopei Province, normally 
populated by 30,000,000 a typical exam- 
ple of the sort of country from which 
Japan expects rich revenues: “There will 
be a widespread famine . . . The country 
still has 6 inches to 2 feet of water... 
Spring planting is impossible . . . and 
rushes are springing up . . . perfect cover 
for guerrillas.” 

Thus to devastate China—and tempor- 
arily at least ruin her own rich markets 
there—has already cost Japan $2,000,000,- 
000 and is being increased at the rate of 
$5,000,000 a day. So far this has been 
largely met by borrowing, but taxes have 
jumped 10 per cent, exports have slumped 
20 per cent, and most of Japan’s small 
gold hoard has been shipped abroad to pay 
for munitions. 

In their advance, the Japanese have ac- 
quired only devastated cities, filled with 
refugees. Chinese businessmen simply 
abandon their plants and move into the 
interior. Japanese-owned industries have 
been destroyed—as at Tsingtao, where 
provincial soldiers blew up $100,000,000 
worth of mills. And restrictive army rule 
so throttles foreign interests that Amer- 
ican and British companies haven’t even 
been able to reopen important Nanking 
branches. 

On the other hand, the uninvaded por- 
tion of China enjoys a boom as arsenals go 
up in sleepy western towns, roads are con- 
structed, countless small native industries 
move from the north and value of peas- 
ants’ crops increases. Financing its arms 
purchases with huge silver and foreign- 
exchange reserves, Hankow holds the Chi- 
nese dollar while the conqueror’s yen stead- 
ily sinks, even on the Shanghai market. 








* With the capture of Hankow, Chinese 
predict, the costly war will be only half 
over, for Japan will face a triple strain: 
(1) battling Chiang Kai-shek’s seemingly 
inexhaustible armies in remote South and 
Central China; (2) hunting down literally 
hundreds of thousands of guerrillas; (3) 
maintaining a huge army to watch Rus- 
sia. From then on, observers think, China’s 
decentralized, pillowlike economic system 
should be able to absorb Japan’s progres- 
sively feebler invasion—and_ eventually 
smother it. 





Spain 

In Barcelona last week, anti-aircraft 
guns just imported from Czechoslovakia 
scared off five black German planes that 
flew in from the sea. The thwarted 
bombers loosed their cargo on the market 
place of Granollers, 16 miles north of 
Barcelona; they they dived in V forma- 
tion, machine guns crackling. The square 





had been packed with women waiting for 
their weekly potato rations. Toll: 200 
dead, 500 wounded. Britain protested this 
wanton raid. It also was one of the rea- 
sons for the State Department statement 
on civilian bombings. 

In the trenches, there was bloodshed 
but no strategic change. French anti-air- 
craft batteries fired on planes that crossed 
the border, trying to cut the loyalist 
supply lines from France. 

In London, the nonintervention com- 
mittee finally wrung the Soviet Union’s 
approval to a British scheme for evacuat- 
ing “volunteers.”” When it developed that 
the plan would cost $5,000,000, the com- 
mittee adjourned to think it over. 

In Rome, Benito Mussolini announced 
that the 40,000 Black Shirts in Spain had 
incurred 9,538 casualties—double the 
Ethiopia war losses. But in Spain, Italian 
and rebel officers quarreled and Franco 
had to leave the front to calm them. 





CA; 9 
Airplane! 
Britain and France Digging in 
Against Threat From the Skies 


For years both writers of fantasy and 
realistic military theorists have predicted 
that civilians in cities would bear the 
worst of the next war. Even those who 
lived far from military objectives would 
be bombed for the moral effect. At first 
the warning made small impression on the 
civilians themselves. Only the timid ever 
thought of buying a gas mask or pre- 
paring a bombproof shelter. Military dic- 
tatorships and democracies alike spent 
less on such preparations than on training 
the armed forces to resist air raids. 





Robert Capa—Pix 


Against air raids: Franco sharpshooter in German-made dugout 


Then came the bombing of civilians jn 
Spain. Others quickly followed in China. 
None proved that wanton bombing js 
militarily decisive. But all gave ordinary 
citizens a preview. And they started every 
European nation on a race—only slightly 
less costly than the armaments race—to 
get the civilian population ready for de- 
fense. 

Last week Britain and France arrived 
at a new stage of preparedness. Each an- 
nounced that it is now ready for mass ex- 
odus from its greatest cities. British rail- 
ways have a plan to evacuate 3,500,000 of 
London’s 8,000,000 inhabitants in 72 hours. 
French railways are ready to evacuate 
1,500,000 of the 4,000,000 in Paris and its 
suburbs within ten days. 

The two democracies thus approached 
par with the totalitarian states. These have 
been ahead for several years. The Soviet’s 
Osoaviakim (Air Defense Union) was first 
in the field. It now has 13,000,000 mem- 
bers. Except for Leningrad, Soviet cities 
are hard to reach and so have not had to 
plan evacuation or huge shelters. But 
weekly drill in gas masks is commonplace 
for millions. The Osoaviakim is voluntary. 

Germany has reached the highest stage 
of compulsory preparedness, ahead of 
Italy. The Reichluftshutzbund has 12,00, 
000 members. Every German apartment 
has a “captain” to drill residents. Every 
new apartment and office has a bomb- and 
gas-proof cellar. (Additional cost of mak- 
ing new buildings raidproof is 2.9 per cent 
of the total.) 

Last March Sir Samuel Hoare, British 
Home Secretary, broadcast a public ap- 
peal for air-raid volunteers. “Free men,” 
he said, “can give better discipline, if they 
make up their minds, than anything pro 
duced by authority.” The government 5 
spending $42,467,000 and trying to enlist 
1,000,000 citizens to prove it. 
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Britain didn’t really get popular back- 
ing for @ civilian defense program until 
the bombings in Spain and China and Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Austria struck the pub- 
lic imagination. By that time France had 
a well-developed program. In addition to 
evacuating almost half the Parisian pop- 
ulation, 27,000 huge bomb shelters have 
heen built under the city. Two million peo- 
ple can get into them within two hours. 
The entire government can go underground 
at a moment’s notice and live there in- 
definitely. To keep the danger always in 
the mind of civilians, notices are posted 
in‘the lobbies of all apartment houses, 
pointing the way to the nearest shelter. 
At noon every Thursday the air-raid siren 
howls. 

Britain, still short of that stage, never- 
theless is making an effort in mass train- 
ing unequaled in its history. The avowed 
aim is to make the nation as safe from 
the bomber as it is from the submarine. 
Volunteer work by ordinary citizens is the 
basis of the Air Raid Precautions Act 
passed last December. Local authorities 
got the job of carrying on the work (and 
$7,000,000 out of this year’s budget allot- 
ment). During the next three or four years 
$160,000,000 will be spent to make the 
United Kingdom safe as possible from air 
raids. 

Hoare’s first appeal for volunteers was 
made just after Hitler marched into Aus- 
tria. May 22, while all Europe feared an- 
other Nazi coup in Czechoslovakia, he 
announced that 400,000 of the needed 
1,000,000 volunteers had enrolled. “A.R.P.” 
propaganda has begun to catch on. Mer- 
chants advertise that “the air-raid shelter 
in these days is as obviously desirable as 
a lifeboat on a ship”; local mayors enlist 
women in their communities to substitute 
air-raid teachings for garden-club activi- 
ties. The program has had numerous critics 
—as awkward, blundering, and unrealistic. 
But Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
has had more success dealing with them 
than with critics of his rearmament pro- 
gram. 





Against air raids: d 





Britain has reached first place in the 
world in gas-mask production. Already 
30,000,000 have been made and stored 
away. The plan is to supply masks free for 
the entire population. Masks for dogs can 
be bought. (Masks in France sell for $3. 
In Germany they sell to Aryans for $2 or 
less. Jews must pay more or take any left 
over.) The government also is distributing 
millions of copies of its handbook telling 
householders how to make homes gasproof 
and what to do when the bombers come. 

Volunteers to train the public and take 
control in emergencies, plans to evacuate 
big cities, and manufacture of gas masks 
have been the main jobs. But, in a debate 
on the subject in Parliament last week, 
Hoare also reported these preparations: 
purchase of 32,000,000 sandbags for shel- 
ters, with 275,000,000 more ordered; pur- 
chase of 5,000 trailer pumps to fight fires 
caused by incendiary bombs; plans to dig 
emergency trenches in Hyde Park and 
other city open spaces; and preparations to 
turn Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
into casualty clearing stations. The evacu- 
ation committee is considering a scheme to 
build 600 country schools, at a cost of 
$60,000,000, for 3,000,000 children from 
evacuated areas. The camps would open as 
soon as possible, with children sent there 
for a month each year to get used to them. 





The Sound and the Fear 


For the Lord made the host of the Syri- 
ans to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise 
of horses, even the noise of a great host: 
and they said one to another, Lo, the King 
of Israel hath hired against us the Kings 
of the Hittites, and the Kings of the Egyp- 
tians, to come upon us. Wherefore they 
arose and fled .. ——II Kings: 7. 


Since then sound hasn’t been as useful 
in military bluff as sight. From Hannibal 
to the World War, many battles have been 
lost because the enemy faked the sight of 
more troops than he had. Sound is making 





lack Star 


a minor comeback in the intervention of 
the dictators of the Italians and the Ger- 
mans in Spain. But the trench loud-speak- 
ers there broadcast propaganda. 

A French inventor, Maxime Baze, has 
built a machine to broadcast all the sounds 
of battle. Hardened troops don’t fear the 
noise of gunfire, but rather the arrival of 
bullets. Baze’s machine records the arrival 
—the plunk of machine-gun slugs, the 
whine and final deafening burst of shells. 
He doesn’t claim it will win wars at the 
cost of a few phonograph needles. The in- 
vention is designed, with the help of a few 
real shells, to pin timid troops to their 
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positions, if not rout them; or to contribute 
greatly to the confusion of such generals 
as may follow the old maxim that the way 
to win is to “march toward the sound of 
cannon.” 





Chamberlain’s Purge 


Hankey Banished to Sinecure 
in Drive to Shut Up Critics 


As the German Army wheeled across 
Belgium with methodical precision in 
August 1914, Great Britain swung into 
action with its own preconceived plan. The 
fleet steamed to its war stations at Scapa 
Flow; Channel shipping was diverted; the 
British Expeditionary Force poured into 
France; and, in distant dominions, troops 
boarded transports. Two thousand Ger- 
man spies—who had been previously dis- 
covered but fed false information and 
allowed to continue operations—were 
simultaneously arrested. 

Though many brains thought out this 
vast mobilization, a single obscure official 
wove it into a coordinated whole: Col. Sir 
Maurice Hankey, secretary to the Com- 
mittee for Imperial Defense. Boyhood in 
Australia, schooling at Rugby, and six 
years’ service afloat with the Royal Marine 
Artillery had given Hankey an empire 
viewpoint. Then four years in the Naval 
Intelligence taught him to probe the do- 
ings of others and reveal nothing himself. 
In 1908 the new Imperial Defense Com- 
mittee made Hankey its assistant secre- 
tary. Four years later, with the empire 
hurrying preparations in expectation of 
war, he became the permanent secretary. 

During the war this quiet little man did 
another big job behind the scenes—he was 
peacemaker in the perpetual bickering be- 
tween soldiers and politicians and between 
the Allies’ high commanders. In March 
1918 he had an influential part in the 
negotiations which finally made Marshal 
Foch the Allied Generalissimo. 

Then Hankey acted as adviser and trou- 
ble shooter at the Versailles peace confer- 
ence, the Washington disarmament con- 
ference, and 500 subsequent international 
meetings. He also became permanent sec- 
retary to the Cabinet, where he exerted a 
nonpolitical and powerful influence. And 
in 1923 Hankey took the additional job of 
clerk to the Privy Council, becoming the 
chief liaison officer between the Cabinet 
and the King. So complex and important 
was his role that it was said of him: 
“When this generation’s memoirs are writ- 
ten, Hankey’s will be the only name in all 
of them.” 

Last week, as Britain prepared new 
mobilization measures for the next war, 
the 1914 coordinator was eased out of his 
three key posts and given a $25,000-a-year 
sinecure as a director of the Suez Canal 
Co. At 61 he is a year over the official re- 





tirement age, but few doubted that the 
real force behind Hankey’s resignation was 
pressure from Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain. 

Britain’s permanent officials—the un- 
publicized corps whose job it is to hold the 
threads of empire together—theoretically 
take orders from political superiors. But 





Wide World 


Eclipsed: Sir Maurice Hankey 





actually—and especially in foreign affairs 
—they make as well as execute policy. 
When Chamberlain became Prime Minis- 
ter a year ago, most permanent officials 
opposed his “appease the dictators” policy. 
Last January Chamberlain kicked their 
leader upstairs when he removed Sir 
Robert Vansittart as Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office and gave 
him the innocuous post of Chief Diplo- 
matic Adviser. Chamberlain and Vansit- 
tart clashed only over foreign policy. But 
Hankey also is one of the country’s au- 
thorities on national defense—and_ the 
government’s handling of rearmament has 
been criticized almost as much as its for- 
eign policy. Hence Chamberlain had a 
double reason for making Hankey next in 
the purge of critical civil servants. 
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Around the Empire 


June 28, five days after ex-King Ed- 
ward’s 44th birthday, King George VI 
will make a state visit to Paris. To avoid 
possible embarrassment, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor two weeks ago left 
the French capital for their Cap d’Antibes 
chateau. There, on June 3, they quietly 
celebrated their first (paper) wedding 


anniversary. The event received mention 
in just two of London’s eight morning 
dailies, and they gave it six lines apiece. 
The Duke presented Wallis the only three 
orchids he could find in or near Antibes. 
The Duchess said: “I have never known 
a year to go so fast.” 





=—.. 
4; As stamp dealers, John Harris and 
George Whitehurst are accustomed to the 
effect that distant events can have on their 
fortunes. And last week, they were in jail 
in Birmingham, England, because of 3 
couple of easygoing postal clerks on the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 16,000 miles 
away. This chain of 29 coral atolls north of 
the Fijis in mid-Pacific has only two Post 
offices. May 12, 1937, the clerk in each 
office locked his desk at noon and went out 
to celebrate the Coronation of George VI. 
That was the first long-range effect op 
Harris and Whitehurst: the conviviality 
of the Gilbert and Ellice clerks made Coro. 
nation Day covers from the islands sg 
rare that the price went as high as $39 
each. 

It looked like good luck since Harris and 
Whitehurst had put in an advance order 
to the islands. But their packet of envel. 
opes arrived—and was practically worth. 
less: the Gilbert and Ellice clerks had sent 
them stamps canceled on the wrong date, 
Faced with hungry buyers and _ having 
nothing to sell, Whitehurst, according to 
Harris’ confession, forged cancellations on 
several hundred island stamps and they 
tried to flood the market with fakes. 





* A shortage of wolves in Algonquin Park, 
Ontario’s biggest game preserve, last week 
puzzled Supt. Frank Macdougall and the 
park rangers. Trappers this season caught 
less than twenty of the brutes, compared 
with a normal 50 or more. There is no 
game scarcity, and the wolves haven't be- 
come more sophisticated about traps— 
either of which might account for a de- 
cline. The gray timber wolves fulfill a use- 
ful function: if the wolves didn't keep 
them on the move, the park’s deer and 
other game would become lazy and fail to 
migrate to the rest of the province. 





Prague: Preparedness 
A Girl, a Boy, and the Slovaks 


Irk Czechoslovakians 


One day in 1934 Adolf Hitler spied a 
classic-featured blonde in a Munich restat- 
rant and ordered an aide to invite this 
“perfect Aryan beauty” to his table. Ever 
since, Unity Valkyrie Freeman-Mitford, 
daughter of the pro-German Baron Redes- 
dale, has flaunted her adoration of the 
Fiihrer. When the Nazis entered Vienna, 
the 24-year-old British girl cheered herself 
hoarse; as a reward she received a small 
swastika badge from Hitler _ himself. 
(Later, when the Hon. Unity wore this 
emblem to a Hyde Park radical rally, the 
crowd beat her up.) 

Last week, apparently in the hope of 
seeing a second Hitler triumph, Unity 
went to Prague. But, when the Czech 
Army’s mobilization forced the Fiihrer to 
back down, she started from Prague with 
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Wide World 


In limelight: the Hon. Unity 


one William Mueff, 22-year-old Chicago 
student, for Karlsbad, the spa in the heart 
of the Sudeten German district. 

In this area, where Prague had con- 
centrated 400,000 troops, the couple light- 
heartedly drove into a fortified zone. 
Military police searched their luggage. In 
Unity’s they found a photograph affec- 
tionately signed “Adolf Hitler.” Suspicious, 
they hustled Unity and her friend to jail, 
questioned them for five hours, then finally 
released them. Next day Mueff complained 
to reporters: “This is the first time I have 
ever been taken for an international spy 
and let me tell you it’s no fun... I’ve 
never been treated so badly . . . Unity 
was forced to take off all her clothes, and 
she was searched from head to foot by a 
policewoman . . . I did not have to re- 
move my clothes.” 


The Slovaks 


More disturbing to the Czechs than 
Unity’s misadventures was a demonstra- 
tion by 70,000 of their racial cousins, the 
Slovaks, at Bratislava. There Father An- 
dreas Hlinka, 73-year-old leader of the 
Slovak autonomy movement, accused the 
government of violating the Pittsburgh 
treaty* promising “cultural self-govern- 
ment” to the Slovaks. Since the Slovak 
demands include many privileges Prague 
has steadfastly refused the Sudeten Ger- 
man Nazis, Premier Milan Hodza—him- 
self a Slovak—this week journeyed to 
Bratislava to talk his countrymen out of 
their program. 

If the municipal election on June 12 
passes without any German move to “pro- 
tect” the Sudeten minority, Prague must 
disband the troops called out when the 
elections began May 22. But last week the 
government announced plans to keep the 
nation on a semimilitary footing indefi- 








*Signed June 30, 1918, by Czech and Slovak 
emigrés then planning the new state. 





nitely. Everybody from 6 to 60 will be en- 
rolled in various military auxiliaries. Men 
and boys must have 100 hours’ training 
annually, and women and children must 
drill for air-raid protection. 


Threat to Cardenas 


Mexican Congress Menaces 
His Land Grant Victories 





The trouble between President Lazaro 
Cardenas and Gen. Saturnino Cedillo start- 
ed over Cedillo’s dislike for Cardenas’ plan 
to give land to the peons. Last August his 
opposition waxed so strong that he quit 
the Cabinet. He sulked in his native state 
of San Luis Potosi—keeping it a strong- 
hold against land division by the govern- 
ment—until three weeks ago, when Car- 
denas suspected him of plotting revolt. 

Last week, with Cedillo a fugitive and 
the revolt apparently squelched, Cardenas 
finally got his way in San Luis Potosi. It 
began with Cedillo’s own followers. One 
small group after another surrendered to 
Federal troops. Officers lined up the prison- 


Acme 


Mexico: sentenced to till soil 


ers and read, not sentences to stand against 
a wall, but a paternal reprimand and 
grants of land. Several hundred such pris- 
oners were among the 39,278 peons who 
shared in redistribution of 390,000 acres 
in the state. 

Extension of the agrarian program to 
the recalcitrant General’s home state was 
a triumph for Cardenas. But elsewhere his 
policy ran into potentially dangerous criti- 
cism. 

In the Mexican Congress, Deputy Emilio 
N. Acosta blamed the poverty of the peons 





on land-bank employes who, he said, “or- 
ganize scandalous orgies and _profiteer 
everywhere, while farm workers starve.” 
In spite of administration opposition, the 
majority bloc of Congress voted an inves- 
tigation. Such a menace of dissension in- 
side the government is the greatest Car- 
denas faces. Neither Cedillo nor any other 
outsider has dangerous strength. This was 
the second time the majority bloc in Con- 
gress had bucked the President. Three 
weeks ago it refused to give government 
employes the right to strike. 


Church in Tabasco 


Since Cardenas took office, the govern- 
ment has soft-pedaled persecution of the 
Catholic Church; but state authorities still 
enjoy wide latitude. Tomas Garrido Y 
Canabal, dictator of “godless” Tabasco 
from 1925 to 1935, used his powers to ban 
all religious exercises and raze churches, 
whose bricks he used for paving. Canabal 
has gone, but the church continues to get 
harsh treatment in Tabasco. 

May 30 in Villahermosa, the capital, a 
group of peons tried to rebuild the walls 
and altar of a razed church. Troops fired 
on them, killing four men, a woman, and 
a child. Four days later Tabasco officials 
received a Federal reprimand and an 
order: “All authorities have express in- 
structions to abstain from persecution of 
Catholics.” 





Peru-Ecuador 


Eastward from the Andes, to the inland 
border of Ecuador, lies a vast area of 
matted jungle, the Oriente. Only a few 
traders and priests have ever encroached 
on its interior. It is a land of half-wild 
Indians—some the descendants of escaped 
slaves—who still hunt and fish from reed- 
fashioned canoes and hide little pagan dolls 
behind the altars of Christian mission 
houses. 

Peru and Ecuador have disputed sover- 
eignty over the Oriente ever since Ecuador 
became independent in 1835. Lately Ecua- 
dor has offered numerous negotiation plans, 
but Peru has rejected them all as unfair. 
From the jungle border line last week came 
reports that the Peruvian gunboat Loreto 
had invaded Ecuador’s territory along the 
Aguarico River. It had fired on an Ecua- 
dorean patrol; one soldier was killed. 

In Quito, mobs paraded through the 
streets shouting: “Down with Peru!” Gen. 
G. Alberto Enriquez’ military Cabinet 
members resigned, to take their places in 
the army. In Lima, the Ministry of War 
blamed Ecuador as aggressor: “The place 
where all this happened was Peruvian 
territory.” Both nations strengthened their 
frontier posts. In Washington, State De- 
partment officials worked overtime with 
the envoys of both countries, lest another 
bloody jungle war break out in South 
America. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





A Worldwide Collier’s: 
Air Express to Permit Printing 
in 21 Foreign Cities 


Thomas H. Beck, 56, is the ruddy-com- 
plexioned president of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. An energetic visionary who 
smokes cigarettes incessantly, Beck might 
sit as model for an artist’s sketch of an 
executive in any magazine in Crowell’s 
prosperous stable: Collier’s, The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and Country Home. 

Tom Beck is keen about airplanes. He 
made his first flight in 1912 with the late 
Robert Collier in the nation’s first private- 
ly owned Wright-made plane. He flew half 
way ‘round the world on the China Clip- 
per’s maiden voyage, was a passenger on 
the first New York-Bermuda round-trip 
flight, and has already booked passage 
for the first transatlantic plane crossing. 
But the ex-soap salesman isn’t just a 
pleasure-bound globe-trotter: “Everything 
that happens to me, if I think about it 
enough, has some relation to my busi- 
ness.” 

Last week, as Pan American Airways 
tested its giant Atlantic Clipper off Seat- 
tle preparatory to transatlantic service, 
the publisher sat in his unpretentious Park 
Avenue office polishing his glasses and 
pondering the latest result of half a life- 
time of travel—his plan for simultaneous 
worldwide publication of Collier’s by use 
of air express: planes will rush corrected 
page proofs (ready four weeks in advance) 
to London, Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, 
Rome, Moscow, Bombay, Calcutta, Shang- 
hai, Tokyo, Singapore, Sydney, Auck- 
land, Cape Town, Lima, Mexico City, 
Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, and Manila. 

In these cities the pages will be photo- 
graphed, actual size, transferred in nega- 
tive to zine plates so sensitized that only 
printed parts of the original take ink on 
the reproduction, and put on offset presses. 
Offset printing isn’t generally used in Amer- 
ican magazines with big circulations be- 
cause the rolls wear out easily, blurring the 
image. But Beck doesn’t care about en- 
durance: his plan calls for a maximum 
foreign production of 150,000 in all 21 
cities, or 7,140 per city. 

Local newspaper men abroad will get 
part-time jobs as foreign editors. They'll 
write “Any Week,” the editorial page, for 
local consumption and will supervise dis- 
tribution by foreign news vendors. The 
audience they'll aim at is a class market 
—the English, and businessmen from the 
States, who supply most of the capital for 
new large-scale enterprises abroad. There 
will be no censorship for the totalitarian 
states of Europe; they can take it or leave 
it. Anyway, Beck is much more interested 
in the South American market. 


An internationalist, Beck thinks adver- 
tising overseas will stimulate demand for 
American products. In that connection he 
likes to tell a yarn about his friend John 
Cavanagh, who makes expensive hats 
and advertises them in Collier’s. Attracted 
by an ad, a South American merchant or- 
dered 36 hats by air mail. Cavanagh flew 





Collier’s by Ifor Thomas 


Tom Beck of Crowell 


the order from his South Norwalk, Conn., 
factory to Newark airport by autogiro and 
shipped the hats by air express to Buenos 
Aires. “Cavanagh was more impressed 
with the sale of 36 hats flown to South 
America than by the carloads sold by 
year-in-year-out Collier’s ads,” Beck chuck- 
les. But, for the benefit of advertisers not 
interested in foreign circulation, he will 
make certain that his magazine’s bonus 
(circulation above the guarantee to ad- 
vertisers) will always exceed 150,000. 

The publisher is determined to keep the 
price abroad down to its equivalent here 
a nickel. Thus, in England, Collier’s will 
cost twopence halfpenny (it’s now a shil- 
ling); in Manila, 10 centavos, or “10 cents 
Mex.” Lower labor and paper costs will 
make this possible: in Buenos Aires, for 
example, a copy in offset (which involves 
no typesetting or proofreading) can be 
produced cheaper than at Crowell’s own 
Springfield, Ohio, plant. 

Using fast ships which ply the tourist- 
laden North Atlantic, Beck could put his 
scheme into at least partial operation at 
once. But he prefers to wait for the trans- 
atlantic air express; he loves the spectacu- 
lar. 
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Scripps and the New Deal 


The Cleveland Press, a penny after. 
noon daily founded in 1878, looked at 
world news through the eyes of the 
masses, directed much of its appeal to 
women, and became the cornerstone of 
the traditionally liberal Scripps-Howard 
chain of 24 newspapers. The system sup- 
ported Franklin Roosevelt during his first 
four years, but in the last six months has 
swung around to a definite anti-New Deal 
stand. Such writers as Heywood Broun 
and Raymond Clapper have found their 
columns severely edited or omitted alto. 
gether. Within recent weeks some pro. 
New Deal Washington correspondents 
have lost their jobs or quit; others have 
been transferred to covering regional 
news for local Scripps-Howard papers. 

Last week the chain’s reorganized Wash- 
ington staff contributed its first cop. 
certed effort at anti-Administration re. 
porting: a series of stories attacking the 
New Deal’s press agents as perhaps the 
largest and most prolific publicity machine 
in history. Among the “revelations”: 

Forty publicity workers cost TVA 
$84,570 a year; FHA spends $100,000 
yearly on publicity, sending clip sheets 
to 1,124 newspapers each week; every night 
National Emergency Council workers mark, 
clip, and digest 500 daily newspapers for 
officials’ consumption in the morning: 
Washington newspaper men receive an 
average of 50 daily releases, totaling 2 to 4 
pounds in weight; publicity releases ac- 
counted for about half of last year’s 700, 
000,000 pieces of franked mail—and half 
of the post department’s $34,082,000 deficit. 

Shining example of the new policy ap- 
peared in Monday’s New York World- 
Telegram, the chain’s ace paper. A banner 
head: WPA VOTE-BUYING BARED IN KEN- 
TUCKY, and a two-column front-page story, 
proclaimed the alleged use of WPA 
workers in Barkley’s Senate campaign— 
a warmed-over version of charges Repub- 
lican papers have been making for months. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


One of the most solid things in the staid 
city of Boston is The Atlantic Monthly. 
Its first editor was James Russell Lowell; 
his successors have been such men as Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Bliss Perry, and—for the last 30 
years—Ellery Sedgwick. Last week, to the 
editorial office at 8 Arlington Street, rest- 
ful with its panels, eighteenth-century 
furniture, and dignified fireplace, came 4 
new tenant—Edward A. Weeks Jr., 40, 
who studied at Harvard and Cambridge, 
author of “This Trade of Writing,” and 
acting Atlantic editor since January 1937, 
when Sedgwick went on a vacation. 

Eddie Weeks was once a book sales- 
man, also a manuscript reader for Horace 
Liveright. He went to The Atlantic as as 
sociate editor in 1924 and four years later 
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became editor of Atlantic Monthly Press 
books, distributed by Little, Brown & Co. 

The man he is succeeding shocked Bos- 
ton conservatives by backing Al Smith in 
the 1928 Presidential campaign. Last win- 
ter he wrote a string of pro-Fascist articles 
on Spain that caused heated controversy 
in the press (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 28). But 
those who guess Sedgwick was fired be- 
cause his articles brought unfavorable pub- 
licity are wrong: the 66-year-old writer, 
whose health has been poor, is majority 
stockholder in The Atlantic and keeps his 
post as chairman of the board. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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Miss Hepburn’s Answer: 
Brilliant Playing in ‘Holiday’ 
Turns Tables on Critics 


When Philip Barry’s “Holiday” was pro- 
duced on Broadway in 1928, Hope Wil- 
liams took the comedy’s outstanding role, 
that of Linda Seton. Her understudy was 
an unknown, inexperienced actress named 
Katharine Hepburn. For two years Miss 
Hepburn marked time offstage, waiting for 
her chance. It never came. In 1930 the play 
was filmed. This time Ann Harding was 
Linda. Now Columbia’s refilming of Hot- 
way gives Katharine Hepburn her first 
chance at the coveted role that seems made 
to order for her. 

The first screen “Holiday” was an al- 
most literal transcription of the play. The 
modern version, brilliantly adapted by 
Donald Ogden Stewart and Sidney Buch- 
man, is equally faithful, forwarding its 
slight story almost entirely by conversa- 














‘Holiday’—Cary Grant and a greater Hepburn 


tion. But it is superb conversation—part of 
it Barry’s own, the rest brought up to date 
with significant and satiric topical allu- 
sions. 

Once again, in the person of Johnny 
Case (Cary Grant), rebellious youth bat- 
tles the massed forces of stuffed-shirt re- 
spectability. Johnny, who has worked hard 
since he was 10, planned to take time out 
while he was still young to examine the 
world and the objectives toward which he 
was working. But he becomes engaged to 
Julia Seton (Doris Nolan) , a blonde of ex- 
alted financial and social position who in- 
tends that he shall conform to the Seton 





‘You and Me’—Sylvia Sidney and George Raft 


formula of making the first million dollars 
a springboard for the next. The restless 
Johnny finds a kindred spirit in Julia’s sis- 
ter Linda (Miss Hepburn) and, as he 
wavers between submission and rebellion, 
Linda keeps her love for him concealed in 
the guise of bantering camaraderie. 

Directed by George Cukor, the story re- 
solves the triangle with an intelligence and 
penetrating humor that give an excellent 
cast a field day. Henry Kolker, Lew Ayres, 
Jean Dixon, and Edward Everett Horton 
are outstanding in lesser roles; Cary Grant 
again turns in a smooth performance of 
the type that has made him one of Holly- 
wood’s most-sought-after leading men. 

It is more to the point that Katharine 
Hepburn gives one of the most successful 
characterizations of her screen career. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the Independent Theatre 
Owners Association attacked a batch of 
high-salaried stars which it considered on 
the skids to oblivion (Newsweek, May 
16). Miss Hepburn was one of them. At 
the time, Jack Cohn, vice-president of Co- 
lumbia, rallied to her defense. Now he is 
turning the association’s attack to his own 
ends. The advertising campaign for “Hol- 
iday” will sound one note across the coun- 
trv—"Is it true what they say about Hep- 
burn?” Judging from the film, the pro- 
ducer knew the answer in advance. 





‘You and Me’ 


Two years ago, when Fritz Lang came 
to Hollywood, he fought to make himself 
independent of the production setup for 
turning out formularized films. The Vien- 
nese director of “M,” “Metropolis,” and 
other outstanding movies got off to a good 
start with “Fury.” His second Hollywood 
film, “You Only Live Once,” was beneath 
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his standard, yet distinguished by his 
imaginative direction. You anp Mg, his 
third offering, has little to recommend it. 


In this Paramount film the director 


again makes interesting experiments with 
camera and sound track to heighten dra- 
matic impact. Some of the effects are im- 
pressive; some of them are ludicrous. At 
best, they do no more than add a super- 
ficial sheen to a dull, preposterous story 
by Norman Krasna and Virginia Van Upp. 


A department-store owner (Harry 


Carey) has a weakness for rehabilitating 


~~ww we 





paroled convicts by giving them jobs be- 
hind his counters. His experiment pans out 
well enough until Joe Dennis (George 
Raft) of the sporting-goods department 
marries Helen (Sylvia Sidney) of the 
ladies’ blouse counter. Although Joe had 
told Helen of his criminal past, she hides 
from him the fact that she, too, has a 
prison record. When Joe finally discovers 
the deception, he plans a robbery of their 
benefactor’s store in collaboration with 
half a dozen other part-reformed convict- 
salesmen. 
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We Are Not Amused 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The Farjeons’ operetta, Tue Two 
Bovavets, is based upon the popular 
modern theatrical prejudice that the 
people of the Victorian era, save only 
the Queen herself, Disraeli, and possi- 
bly—though not positively—Lord Mel- 
bourne and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, were morons. This, in the theatre, 
makes for what the critics call charm. 
It also seems to make for what they call 
nostalgic appeal. I am sorry that I can- 
not agree with them. It makes rather 
for what I call extreme dullness. It also, 
as I see it, makes infinitely less for nos- 
talgic appeal than for an overpowering 
longing for the relative intelligence of 
even an exhibit involving Ed Wynn. 

These, I appreciate, are harsh words 
and unbecoming a commentator other- 
wise so given to sentimental reaction 
that he cries copiously into his lager 
over the sophomoric nostalgia implicit 
in such things as “Old Heidelberg,” 


“The Belle of New York,” or any show. 


laid in old Vienna in which the ladies of 
the ballet dance behind a scrim curtain 
to the tune of a Strauss waltz. But they 
nevertheless betray what is the sad fact. 
I can discern nothing in the least charm- 
ing and certainly nothing that arouses 
any nostalgic emotion in me in a spec- 
tacle whose characters comport them- 
selves like coy imbeciles and who reflect 
the customs and manners of the Vic- 
torian period much less than those reg- 
ularly associated with it in the old sum- 
mer beer-garden productions of any en- 
tertainment laid in the 1880s in which 
the actresses wore bustles, shrank with 
horrified maidenly modesty when any- 
one mentioned a leg, an actress, or im- 
minent childbirth, and fell in a dead 
faint when the handsome young Lt. 
Noel Twickenham, their sister’s beau, 
proposed marriage to them. 

In some such more honest and una- 


dulterated exhibit as “Victoria Regina” 
or “Pride and Prejudice” there may be 
a genuine charm and even a measure of 
nostalgic invocation. But I have diffi- 
culty in determining just where the 
charm is in something like this “The 
Two Bouquets,” which goes to the 
length of further travestying what in its 
composition is already travesty and 
which asks us to be wistfully affected 
by a picture of the past that makes 
mock of the past. The only hope for a 
presentation of this specific kind lies in 
its being neither charming nor nostalgic 
but frankly comical, and “The Two 
Bouquets” reaches its humorous pin- 
nacle in such puns as “in vino libertas” 
and in the spectacle of a suitor in the 
act of wooing falling flat on his fanny. 

When we hear the word charm mis- 
cellaneously applied to these pieces we 
are assured that what people really 
mean is simply that the old-fashioned 
costumes are attractive, that one or two 
of the actresses are pretty, that the ex- 
hibit contains nothing in the least emo- 
tionally exciting, and that the drowsi- 
ness which hovers over it is as com- } 
fortably restful as a lazy siesta on a 
sultry afternoon. If all this constitutes 
charm, then the Farjeons’ operetta may 
be granted to be charming. Raoul Péne 
du Bois’ costumes are assuredly attrac- 
tive; the Misses Westcott, Morison, and 
Wetmore are assuredly pretty; and the 
other attributes mentioned are also in 
full evidence. But beyond and above 
that, when it comes to a matter of 
charm, whether Victorian or Roosevel- 
tian, give me “I Married an Angel.” 
For that one not only charming but 
may I suggest nostalgic episode in bed 
wherein Zorina loses her wings, I'll give 
you all “The Two Bouquets” and “Bar- 
chester Towers” from here to Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. 
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A good cast that includes Barton My. 
Lane, Roscoe Karns, and Warren Hyme; 
has been wasted on these fantastic a/. 
ventures in a never-never gangland. Movie. 
goers interested in Lang’s work may wan; 
to see “You and Me” for the record. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


3 on A WEEK-END (Gaumont-British)- 
Despite its concessions to melodrama, this 
story of the effect of a woman’s death oy 
her husband (John Lodge), a nurse (Mar. 
garet Lockwood) and her fiancé (Hu: 
Williams) is unusual and stimulating film 
fare. The cast is above average, and Carol 
Reed’s direction weaves a_ psychological 
plot with a realistic and humorous inves. 
tigation of London’s pleasure-bent middle 
classes at a seaside resort. René Ray, 
Wally Patch, Merle Tottenham. 


Tue Courter oF Lyons (Pax-Films): 
Slow but high-powered drama authentically 
based on the historic miscarriage of justice 
that served as the theme for one of Henry 
Irving’s outstanding vehicles, “The Lyons 
Mail.” Directed by Maurice Lehmann, this 
engrossing French film offers a number of 
splendid performances, topped by that of 
Pierre Blanchar’s dual characterization of 
the eighteenth-century highwayman Du- 
bose and the innocent Lesurques, whose 
resemblance to the murderer sent him to 
the guillotine. Dita Parlo, Sylvia Bataille, 
Dorville, Jacques Copeau. 


Tuey Were Five (Arys-Nissotti): A 
quintet of derelict Parisians win a lottery 
and pool their resources to convert a 
ruined chateau into a roadside inn—but 
only two of them remain to share the ven- 
ture’s success. Julien Duvivier, directing 
a first-rate French cast, stages their simple 
adventures with charm and imagination. 
Jean Gabin, Viviane Romance, Charles 
Vanel, Raymond Aimos. 





ARTS 
National Art Show 


Two months ago, committees in the 48 
states and United States territories began 
scanning art works at local exhibits to pick 
the most representative pieces for display 
in a national exhibition. From June 15 to 
July 31, the results of this elimination con- 
test will be on view at the third annual 
National Exhibition of American Art i 
the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, New York 
—a truly nationwide sampling of the work 
of American artists. 

Under the auspices of the Municipal Att 
Committee of New York, the winning 
paintings and sculptures will be displayed 
in geographical sequence under the princ- 
ple of proportional representation. For the 
six states with a population of 6,000,000 
or more—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Ichabod Crane, a Texas gift 
to the National Art Show 


Illinois, Texas, California—the quota is 
seventeen paintings and three sculptures, 
while those with lesser populations have 
proportional showings. Altogether, more 
than 400 paintings and nearly 100 sculp- 
tures are being brought together—to say 
nothing of a batch of lithographs and 
aquatints. 
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Midsummer Nights 


May festivals started off the summer 
music season this year (NEWSWEEK, May 
9). First were the Boston Symphony “pop” 
concerts, beginning May 4 a nine-week 
stretch of their 53rd season. Among many 
other May music festivals were those in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Evanston, Ill., and 
White Plains, N.Y., to say nothing of 
Toronto and Montreal in Canada. 

But June really gives summer music its 
official shove-off. Last week the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Co., opening its twen- 
tieth summer season, started a series of 
twelve operettas, each to run one week. 
The first, a world premiére, was “Gentle- 
men Unafraid,” by Jerome Kern, Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, and Otto Harbach. 

In New York City, the current fortnight 
is marked by the opening of two summer 
series of concerts that this year attain 
their majority. On June 15 the Goldman 


Band, led by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
begins its 21st year in Central Park and in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. On June 23, also 
beginning its 2lst year, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony makes its bow at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. 

Other leading music festivals and their 
openings: June 23, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Robin Hood Dell; June 30, the 
Chicago Symphony at Ravinia Park; June 
30, the Steel Pier Opera Co. in Atlantic 
City, N.J.; July 10, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Washington and the 
South Mountain Chamber Music Concerts 
at Pittsfield, Mass.; July 11, the Portland 
(Ore.) Philharmonic stadium series; July 
12, the Los Angeles Philharmonic at the 
Hollywood Bowl; July 16, the Chautauqua 
Opera Association at Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Although briefer in duration or more 
intermittent in character, four other sum- 
mer festivals, operatic and orchestral, de- 
serve mention: (1) The Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival with the Boston Sym- 
phony at Tanglewood (near Lenox, Mass.) , 
opening the first week of August; (2) the 
Silvermine Festival at Norwalk, Conn. 
(Aug. 18-21); (3) light opera at Jones 
Beach and Randalls Island, N.Y., by the 
Shubert Productions under Fortune Gallo, 
beginning at the end of June; (4) the 
Dunrovin Festival at Ridgefield, Conn. 


The last, performed on three Saturday 
afternoons (June 18 and 25, July 2), un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber Music 
Society of America, will feature Mozart’s 
choral works, chamber music, and opera. 
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The Silversmith’s Art 

Last year the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, held its first exhibit of 
modern American silvercraft. Encouraged, 
the museum has collected for display 
throughout this summer 800 items of 
French domestic silver, mostly lent by 
foreign collectors and museums. The ex- 
hibit gives a bird’s-eye view of the silver- 
smith’s art years, from the 
early sixteenth century down through the 
first French Empire. Ewers, tureens, jewel 
caskets—all are there, ornamented by 
fancy, encrusted with history. 

From the Louvre there is a bottle bear- 
ing the arms of Henry III. From the din- 
ner table of Mme. de Pompadour comes 
an elaborate boat for the with 
which she presumably teased the palate 
of Louis XV. And amid the array of royal 
names there gleam those of master artist- 
craftsmen: Leblond, Nicolas 
Lamiche, Thomas and Francois Germain, 
and Antoine Bailly. 
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Wide World 


On the Line: Forty-odd young artists last week hung some 500 
items, mostly water colors and drawings, in the Philadelphia Art League's 
seventh annual Clothesline Exhibit in Rittenhouse Square. 
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EDUCATION 





‘Posteriah’ and ‘Seditous’: 
Sins of Accent and Omission 
Trip Up Young Spellers 


Thirteen years ago, Robert W. Bingham, 
publisher of The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, decided to start a national spelling 
bee for elementary-school pupils. He in- 
duced The Akron Beacon Journal, The 
Detroit News, and other newspapers to 
participate and arranged local competi- 
tions to end in a final yearly contest in 
Washington. Though Bingham died last 
year while Ambassador to Great Britain, 
22 newspapers from Denver to Miami car- 
ried on last week. Twenty-two city cham- 
pions, seeded from 1,000,000 entries, gath- 
ered at the National Museum for the four- 
teenth bee. 

On the stage of the museum auditorium 
the girls and boys stood in a semicircle. 
The word callers—Harold F. Harding of 
George Washington University and George 
F. Hussey Jr., contributing editor of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary—read 
from a list of 1,000 tough chunks of the 
language. 

Gradually the field narrowed. Bettie 
Ashton of Richmond, Va., went down on 
her Southern accent; she spelled “poster- 
ior” as she pronounced it—‘posteriah.” 
Others were eliminated for such misspell- 
ings as “canonade,” “seditous,” and “beni- 
fited.” Billy Sampson of Memphis was the 
last boy survivor; when he finally went 
down he took fourth place and $50. 

That left three girls. Betty Glenn of At- 
lanta spelled it “protacol” and was retired 
to her seat with third money of $100. For 
the remaining two, the words got tougher 
and tougher. Marian Richardson of Floyd 
County, Ind., waded through such stick- 
lers as “perspicuity,” “strenuosity,” and 
“anthropomorphic,” while her rival, Jean 
Pierce of Kenmore, N.Y., batted back 
equally hard ones until she came to “pro- 
nunciation.” She spelled it “pronounci- 
ation” and went down with second prize 
of $300. Marian rattled off one more word, 
“sanitarium,” and emerged with first 
money of $500. 

After it was all over, Jean related a sad 
tale: the night before the contest she 
awakened and asked her mother how to 
spell “pronunciation.” The mother inserted 
the extra “o.” But it was a different story 
with Marian, a 12-year-old farm girl with 
golden curls, whose victory represented the 
triumph of the Little Red Schoolhouse 
over the big city systems. She told re- 
porters she owed it all to her mother, along 
with her own knack for words: “I sort of 
remember how words look when I read.” 

Hard-luck stories of the bee: June Gum- 
erson of Detroit drew a word that puzzled 
newspaper men and almost everyone else 
present except the learned word callers. It 
sounded like “oh-shous.” Bewildered, June 


asked for a repetition, then a definition. 
Finally she took a deep breath, flashed a 
dazzling smile, and confidently spelled out 
“o-c-i-o-u-s.” But it was “otiose,” meaning 
idle or at leisure. Mary Louise Cutler of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., was the thirteenth 
to be eliminated—and that despite a rab- 





Newsphotos 


Ace spellers Pierce and Richardson 


bit’s foot. Joanne Limber of Akron went 
down twelfth in the twelfth round of 
spelling on the word “twelfth.” 





Dr. Conant and Economics 


In April 1937 President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard University informed 
his economics department that for finan- 
cial reasons only two of the seven young 
economics instructors could be promoted; 
the rest must be dismissed. Three imme- 
diately took jobs at other colleges. Two- 
year dismissal notices were given to Drs. 
Alan R. Sweezy and J. Raymond Walsh, 
whose classes were the most popular in 
the department. 

Protests engulfed the Yard. Since Walsh 
was vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, an A.F. of L. affiliate, 
and Sweezy had organized the union’s 
Harvard unit, three student committees 
and 131 professors charged Dr. Conant 
had fired the instructors for their Leftist 
views and union activities. 

Eveniually Dr. Conant, a chemist re- 
puted to attach scant importance to eco- 
nomics, picked a committee to investigate. 
But the inquiry dragged. Walsh resigned 
without waiting for the ax in 1939, wrote 
a book on the C.I.0., and worked as 
NLRB trial examiner; Sweezy also re- 
signed and is now a Federal Reserve Board 
economist. 

Last week the committee reported Dr. 
Conant had blundered by making niggard- 
ly appropriations for the economics de- 
partment and by stating that Walsh and 
Sweezy were fired “solely on grounds of 


— 





teaching capacity and scholarly ability.” 
Reinstatement was urged. Forwarding the 
report to his Board of Overseers, p, 
Conant insisted his handling of the on. 
nomics department was “sound.” 
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New Wonder of the Ring? 
Armstrong Lives Up to Name 





of ‘Perpetual Motion’ 


Most fighters have two weapons, their 
fists. Henry Armstrong has seven: his 
fists, his elbows, his shoulders, and his 
head. Also he is gifted with astounding 
endurance and energy, which enables hin 
to fire all seven weapons simultaneously 
from the word go to the final bell. 

In Madison Square Garden’s Long |. 
land Bowl last week, the 25-year-old $¢. 
Louis Negro hurled his perpetual-motion 
artillery at Barney Ross, world’s welter. 
weight champion. Despite superior ring 
experience and the advantage of 142 
pounds against 13314, Ross never had a 
chance. 

Armstrong immediately bounced inside 
Ross’ guard. Not once did he assume the 
orthodox fighting pose—left arm extended, 
right cocked. Instead for fifteen rounds he 
stood cheek to cheek with his opponent. 
Refusing to clinch, he threw his head at 
Ross’ chin, his elbows at Ross’ eyes, his 
shoulders at Ross’ jaw, fists all over his 
body. Occasionally the victim pushed his 
tormentor away but in the next moment 
“Perpetual Motion” was back in that 
fatal cheek-to-cheek position, going as 
strong as ever. 

Toward the end, fans were yelling “Stop 
the fight!”—and with good reason. It was 
a sickening sight. The obvious winner had 
everything but the power to cut loose the 
one lethal punch that would put his man 
in a coma. For the last five rounds Ross 
was little more than a blind and blood- 
smeared, tottering human punching bag. 

Thus Armstrong, who last year won the 

featherweight championship (126-pound 
limit) , gained the welterweight title (147- 
pound limit). July 26, he will attempt an 
unprecedented triple by going after Lou 
Ambers’ lightweight crown (135-pound 
limit) . 
“ One of thirteen children, Henry started 
life with ambitions to become a surgeoD 
“or maybe a weight lifter.” He grew up 
to be a pin boy in a bowling alley, a C. ©. 
Pyle bunion-derby runner, and a railroad 
laborer. In 1929, at 16, he started boxing. 
Of his last 38 fights he has won all—35 by 
knockouts. He has banked $150,000 and 
acquired a wife, a daughter, and a chauf- 
feur. 

Eventually Armstrong wants to become 
a clergyman—like his father-in-law. He 
also wants more time to write verse. Here 
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SS 
are some lines he scribbled in training 


camp: : ‘ ‘ 
Even now, journalists are steaming up a 


bloody combat 

Between one Barney Ross, a Jewish boy, 
and myself, a Negro— 

Two fighters of oppressed races fighting 
each other, just like that. 

It doesn’t seem exactly sensible or right. 

We're not mad at each other; we're just 
fighting for things we need. 

It comes right back, the same old thing— 
to live, men must fight. 
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Hoofprints 


Bois Roussel, a French-bred horse start- 
ing his second race, tore through mud and 
rain at Epsom Downs and won England’s 
dassic for three-year-olds by four lengths. 
Owner Peter Beatty, son of the late Ad- 
miral Beatty and grandson of the late 
Marshall Field, pocketed $60,000. 


{ Pasteurized, a disappointing three-year- 
old of the past winter season, upset the 
dope by winning the $34,530 Belmont 
Stakes prize at Belmont Park, Long Island, 
from Dauber, the favorite, by half a length. 





Winning Ways of the West 


When East meets West, West wins—in 
track. This is proved by the results of the 
country’s oldest meet, the 1.C.4-A. of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America. The last Eastern 
college to win it against Western oppo- 
nents was Yale in 1924. Stanford Univer- 
sity won in 1927, ’28, ’29, ’34; University 
of Southern California (U.S.C.) in 1925, 
26, 30, °31, °32, °33, ’35. Though Cornell 
took the team title in 1936 and Pitts- 
burgh last year, the results meant nothing 
intersectionally, for no Pacific Coast 
squad competed. Last week U.S.C. en- 


International 


Wills Moody 


Defeated: Helen 





tered the 62nd I.C.4-A., and it was the 
same old Western walkaway. 

On rain-soaked cinders at Randalls Is- 
land, N.Y., Coach Dean Cromwell’s seven- 
teen stars averaged almost three points 
a man. They scored 4614 points, leaving 
Michigan State a poor second with 25. 
Third was another Western team, Calli- 
fornia, with 2214. 

Balance in many events, rather than 
brilliance in a few, swung the tide to 
US.C. The Trojans’ only individual win- 
ners were Kenneth Dills and Loring Day, 
who tied with two others in the pole 
vault with leaps of 13 feet 6 inches; Delos 
Thurber, whose high jump of 6 feet 65% 
inches broke the meet record of 6 feet 64% 
attained five years ago by George Spitz 
of New York University. Capt. Adrian 
Talley was named winner of the 100-yard 
dash over Wilbur Greer of Michigan State. 
But two days later officials, after study- 
ing a movie of the finish, reversed the de- 
cision. 

Other record breakers: Joe Moclair of 
Manhattan, who ran 2 miles in 9:21.22, 
lowering Jim Reid’s 9-year-old record of 
9:22; and Howie Borck, captain of Man- 
hattan, who set a new mile mark of 4 
minutes 13.9 seconds, erasing the 4:14.4 
record set 25 years ago by John Paul 
Jones of Cornell. 





Queen Helen: the Road Back 


Two months ago Helen Wills Moody 
sailed for England bent on a comeback. 
The 32-year-old California net star ran 
into unexpected opposition. 

Whereas formerly she had disarmed the 
press with her court skill and good looks, 
this time she found herself in the role of 
an ex-queen. She didn’t like it and be- 
trayed a temper when reporters rumored 
a new marriage: “My visit is being spoiled 
by these stories!” 

In her first two tournaments, however, 
Mrs. Moody’s visit seemed to be turning 
out happily. She won both: at Surrey from 
Margot Lumb, 6-3, 6-4; and the North 


International 


Photo finish: Greer of Michigan State (right) beating Talley of U.S.C. 


London tournament at Highbury from 
Mrs. E. S. Law, 6-2, 7-5. 

Last week in the St. George’s Hill cham- 
pionship at Weybridge, Queen Helen’s 
comeback trail detoured. Showing her old 
weakness, only more accentuated—an in- 
ability to come to the net rapidly for drop 
shots—she lost in the quarter finals to 
Mary Hardwick, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

But these tournaments are primarily 
tune-ups. Can Mrs. Moody come back? 
She will write her answer in the Wightman 
Cup matches this week end and the Wim- 
bledon championships beginning June 20. 





Reversal at St. Andrews 


International competition between the 
United States and British golfers began 
officially in 1922 when George Walker, 
president of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, put up the Walker Cup. 

Divergence in the sports code gave this 
country a lopsided advantage. American 
officials picked their team from the most 
expert amateurs. The British Walker 
Cup selection committee chose only those 
golfers who in addition to skill enjoyed a 
“proper” social standing. 

With many of Britain’s lowest-scoring 
players thus disqualified, the United States 
had no trouble winning every one of the 
nine Walker Cup matches played. This 
year, weary of losing, the British broke 
precedent and included on their squad a 
bartender, a cigar clerk, a soldier, and a 
cloth weaver. 

On the ancient Scottish course of St. 
Andrews last week the cloth weaver 
clinched Great Britain’s first Walker Cup 
victory. Alex Kyle of Scotland holed out 
an 8-footer on the 32nd green, defeating 
Fred Haas of Louisiana, five up and four 
to play. Final score: Great Britain, 7 
matches; United States, 4. 

America’s nonplaying captain, Francis 
Ouimet, first amateur ever to beat a Brit- 
ish professional (Harry Vardon at Brook- 
line, Mass., in 1913) , said: “All good things 
must come to an end. We are delighted.” 
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The Court’s New Deal: 
“Nine Old Men’ Go Liberal Under 
Canny Guidance of Hughes 


June 1, 1937, when the nine Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court hung 
up their black robes for the summer, they 
did so with little show of jubilance. It had 
been an unusual court term. The Justices 
had been abruptly knocked from their 
Olympian eminence into the thick of one 
of the fiercest rough-and-tumble political 
battles of this century. The label “The 
Nine Old Men” had caught on. A Presi- 
dential message to Congress had said, in 
effect, that the Justices were too feeble to 
discharge their duties and, what’s more, 
were a bunch of benighted reactionaries. 
And the Senate had hotly debated a bill 
to add six new Justices to the court. 

Last week, after a busy eight-month 
term, the Justices again left for their 
vacations. This time, however, most of 
them had ample reason to smile. The 
court had recaptured prestige. “Nine Old 
Men” no longer fitted; Van Devanter, 79, 
and ‘Sutherland, 76, had resigned, to be 
replaced by Hugo Black, 52, and Stanley 
Reed, 54. The court’s liberal minority had 
become a majority, and the old familiar 
tag line on decisions, “Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, and Cardozo dissenting,” had given 
way to “Justices McReynolds and Butler 
dissenting.” In brief, the Court had 
changed so in one year that Washington 
commentators referred to it as the “New 
Supreme Court.” 

Record of the ‘Reform. The meta- 
morphosis was not accidental. On the con- 
trary, it resulted partly from the resigna- 
tion of two conservative members and 
partly from the statesmanlike maneuvers 
of Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 

As soon as Franklin Roosevelt made 
his declaration of war, Hughes exerted 
the full force of his Jovian personality to 
help defend the court. To senators who 
opposed the Court Reform Bill, Hughes 
fed material for their arguments. Though 
the appointment of Hugo Black was a 
bitter pill, Hughes gulped it down with all 
possible grace. The court’s personnel, he 
felt, must appear harmonious.* 

Soon the capital gossiped that the 
Chief Justice had privately persuaded 
Justice Roberts to join him in taking a 
more flexible view of New Deal laws. 
Decisions handed down during the heat 
of the court fight left no doubt that the 
Justices had adopted a more liberal atti- 
tude. 

After the Senate killed the Court Bill, 





*At a law dinner, Justice Roberts revealed a 
secret: to dispel the rancor hanging over from 
the fierce Saturday-afternoon conference bat- 
tles, the Justices invariably shake hands before 
mounting the bench to deliver opinions on 
Mondays. 


New Deal cynics muttered that the 
Justices had played ward-heeler politics. 
By last week, however, there was no ques- 
tion that the court had become perma- 
nently “reformed.” If President Roose- 
velt had lost the Supreme Court battle, 
he had won the war. Cold figures told the 


story. Fifteen months ago the court had 


turned thumbs down on one out of every 
two New Deal laws. During the term just 
ended the “New Supreme Court” did not 
invalidate a single major New Deal act. 

Liberal Landmarks. Under Hughes’ 
guidance, the new “liberal” court had de- 
cided 114 cases which tested Federal laws 
and the legality of government officials’ 
actions. Of these the government won 92 
and lost 22 (all relatively minor). More- 
over, throughout the term, Hughes dom- 
inated the court so completely that he 
didn’t enter a single dissenting opinion. 
While Justices Black and Reed had shat- 
tered the old 5-4 conservative alignment, 
the increasingly liberal views of Hughes 
and Roberts left only Butler and Mc- 
Reynolds as consistent conservatives. 

Almost with assembly-line precision, the 
court had stamped its approval on the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, a 
new Municipal Bankruptcy Act, Home 
Owners’ Loan Act penal provisions, a 
new clause of the Frazier-Lemke Act, and 
the right of PWA to loan and grant cities 
money to construct power plants. 

In other fields the court followed 
Hughes’ lead, upholding the New Deal’s 
monetary legislation and giving the NLRB 
a clean bill of health in seven separate 
disputes with employers. Regarding civil 
liberties, the court frowned on wire tap- 
ping by law-enforcement officers and 
threw out a city ordinance that pro- 
hibited distribution of handbills without 
a permit. 

By chance, on the last day of the ses- 
sion, the Justices were afforded a choice 
opportunity to hand down an anti-New 
Deal decision that kept conclusion jumpers 
from saying the court had capitulated 
completely. In pleading for a rehearing 
of the Kansas City Stockyards case, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace and Solici- 
tor General Jackson had charged the 
court with reversing a previous decision on 
the case. With a frown and some tart 
phrases, the Chief Justice read a court de- 
cision refusing a rehearing and characteriz- 
ing the Wallace-Jackson blast as “unwar- 
ranted” and “wholly unfounded.” 





Significance 

In general, term-end analysis showed 
that the court had: 

Demonstrated its new liberality by 
sweepingly interpreting the right of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce and 
monetary matters and by broadening both 
state and Federal taxing powers in de- 
cisions on thirteen tax cases. 

Exhibited a new tendency to curb its 
own powers in favor of those of state and 





—. 
state courts. Chief example: reversal 
Erie Railroad vs. Tompkins) of a 94-year. 
old doctrine by ruling that Federal courts 
in diversity of citizenship cases, must heed 
state-court precedents. 

Developed a completely new line-up of 
Justices. In place of the old 5-4 division 
of conservatives and liberals, 


(in 


the court 


now has two conservatives, six liberals 
and moderate liberals, and a one-man Left 
wing (Hugo Black). 








International 


Miss Bennett’s Thigh 


In 1935 Constance Bennett engaged 
Willy Pogany, Hungarian-born artist and 
Hollywood set designer, to paint her por- 
trait. When she saw the completed oil, she 
blew up and refused to pay for it. Pogany 
sued for a $3,500 fee. Last week, when the 
case came to trial in Los Angeles, the film 
actress stated her objections: (1) “He 
made me look like a sack of cement with 
a rope tied around the middle.” (2) “My 
eyes bulge, my shoulders are too round, 
my thigh is too large, and my mouth has 
a little curlicue on it.” (3) “He made me 
a redhead . . . I am no part of a red- 
head.” (4) “It looks like a cheap chromo 
they used to hang in barrooms.” 

The star’s chief complaint was that the 
“Amazonian” thigh in the portrait was not 
hers but belonged to the artist’s wife, who 
“weighs 135 pounds, while I weigh under 
100.” When Pogany started the job, Miss 
Bennett said, he told her she would have 
to pose only a couple of times; he could 
finish it from a photograph. Miss Bennett 
said that when she saw the painting in the 
rough she objected to Mrs. Pogany’s thigh 
and waist doubling for her own and that 
Pogany then promised to pare them down. 
But, she testified, he didn’t pare enough. 

Monday Judge Jess E. Stephens directed 
a verdict for Miss Bennett. The jury 4 
nine women and three men had favo 
Pogany. Forewoman Stella Beatic wailed: 
“I never signed anything so reluctantly 0 
my life...” 
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Administration Nightmare: 
Menace-Ringed Airport Again 
Washington Issue 


The dreamer tossed fitfully, then awoke. 
Fine beads of sweat stood on his forehead. 
For an instant the details of his nightmare 
remained so vivid that he was tempted to 
walk to the window . . . For, so had run 
his dream, he had risen from bed, looked 
out the window, and seen a_ horribly 
wrecked transport plane piled up right in 
the middle of the near-by airport. 

Nebuchadnezzar would have called 
Daniel; Pharoah, Joseph. A society woman 
might have been pardoned for rushing to 
a Freudian analyst. But the dream hap- 
pened to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and 
he needed no interpretation. A few days 
later he summoned a group of Congres- 
sional leaders, related his vision, and told 
them something must be done to end 
Washington’s twelve-year struggle for an 
adequate airport. Specifically, the House 
should pass legislation at once for a $10,- 
000,000 air terminal at Camp Springs, Md. 


(The Senate had already done so.) Obedi- 
ently, the House Military Affairs and Pub- 
lic Lands Committees planned action. 

The pilots who ffy into Washington for 
Eastern, American, and Pennsylvania- 
Central air lines sympathized with the 
President. They had been having similar 
nightmares for years. Outside of admitting 
its convenient location, no one besides the 
corporation that owns it has ever said 
anything favorable about Washington’s 
airport. Wiley Post once said he’d found 
much better landing fields in Siberia. 

It has but two runways. The short one, 
only 3,000 feet long, is blocked by ob- 
stacles at both ends. The long one is cut 
in two by a heavily traveled highway from 
which automobiles are barred only during 
actual take-offs and landings. The air ap- 
proaches are intercepted by the radio 
towers of Arlington, the Washington 
Monument, and factory stacks. 

Last summer the National Airline Pilots 
Association threatened a boycott if some- 
thing wasn’t done. The Bureau of Air 
Commerce passed restrictions, prohibiting 
the landings by certain types of plane 
during certain winds. The Army gave 
grudging permission to the use of Bolling 


Field at Anacostia during bad weather. 

Meanwhile a half-dozen remedies were 
put before Congress. Moves to tear up the 
road across the field were blocked by the 
War Department, which owns it. Moves to 
enlarge the field’s area were battled by the 
Department of Agriculture, which owns 
the adjacent farm. Repeated proposals to 
build a new field on filled land at Gravelly 
Point, lower down the Potomac, met ob- 
jections that the project would take too 
long. Finally a Congressional commission, 
reporting on nine sites, recommended 
Camp Springs, where 1,900 level acres are 
available. The Navy objected—the field 
would be close to a new naval radio sta- 
tion. Nevertheless the Senate passed a bill 
to build a Camp Springs terminal out of 
Federal funds. There the matter stood un-- 
til the President’s brooding over the recent 
air-line crash at Cleveland gave him mid- 
night premonitions. 

Chief disadvantage: the Camp Springs 
site is 10 miles from the Capitol, com- 
pared with the present airport’s 2. That 
might cut down on the popularity of the 
Washington-New York run, on which the 
passenger already spends nearly as much 
time in limousines and taxis as in the air. 








Flying safety: the composition 
non-metal nose insulates radio 





Douglas DC-4: While Boeing prepared to test a 
super flying boat at Seattle, Douglas wheeled the ‘ideal 
land transport’ out of its factory at Santa Monica. The 








Landing safety: three retractable 
wheels instead of the usual two 





Steadiness: the tail is so large 
that it requires three rudders 





European Photos 
four-motored behemoth will fly 42 passengers at 200 
m.p.h. Five lines—United, TWA, American, Eastern, 
Pan American—will give it tests. 
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Woes of Father Divine: 
Angelic Names Undergo Surgery 
—and a Rival Muscles in 


Followers of Father Major J. Divine, 
Harlem Negro cult leader, firmly believe 
he is God. Inspired by his presence, “an- 
gels” discard their workaday legal names 
and substitute appellations of their own 
invention—“Sunshine Bright,” “Blessed 
Purin Heart,” “Faithful Love.” Young 
disciples argued so stoutly for New York 
City’s public schools to register them by 
these names that teachers now compro- 
mise: they write the legal names on school 
records and use the inspirational names in 
classroom conversation. 

But upstate in Ulster County, where 
Divine maintains rural “heavens,” school 
authorities last week refused to split the 
difference. The State Education Depart- 
ment upheld the contention of Kingston 
teachers that heavenly names would ruin 
classroom discipline. 


“Like Father Divine, Bishop Charles 
Manuel (Daddy) Grace is a Negro cult- 
ist. Born Marcelino Manuel Graca in 
Portugal some 60 years ago, he boasts he 
is God’s agent, commissioned to build on 
earth a House of Prayer for All People. 
He says little of his past, though Brook- 
lyn Federal court records reveal that in 
1934 he was convicted under the Mann 
Act and sentenced to a year and a day in 
prison for transporting two Negro girls 
across state lines but was released after 
an appeal. 

His followers earn the right to call them- 
selves Christians by shedding all their sins 
—smoking, drinking, gambling, and others. 
In 100 congregations ranging from Mas- 
sachusetts to Florida but strongest in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, he claims 500,000 
members for his Church of the Rock of 
the Apostolic Faith. A uniformed chauf- 
feur and footman drive him from city to 
city in a $7,000 car. Just as Divine has 
restaurants, laundries, and an employment 
agency, Grace has lucrative side lines: 
after services he exhorts his disciples to 
buy Daddy Grace Toothpaste and Daddy 
Grace Hair Straightener and to read The 
Grace Magazine. 

Four months ago, Bishop Grace decided 
to muscle in on the rich Harlem preserves 
of Father Divine: “I don’t like to talk 
about my competitors, but for any man to 
call himself God .. . !” For $20,000 he 
bought from the banker-owners the rickety 
three-story building on 115th Street, Man- 
hattan, which for five years had housed 
Divine’s “Heaven No. 1,” and waited. 
Last week he was ready to act. He refused 
to renew the lease on “Heaven No. 1,” 
thus driving Divine out and preparing to 
move his own followers in. 

As Divinism settled into temporary 
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...for any man to call himself God!’ 


quarters eight blocks north, many Harlem- 
ites predicted the end of Divine’s power. 
Though his banquet hall was still jammed 
with “angels,” he had lost face: Negroes 
thought it odd that “God” should have 
to vacate “heaven” because his lease had 
expired. 





The Stated Clerk 


The supreme honorary officer of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America is the Moderator. Elected May 
26 at the 150th General Assembly in Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Charles W. Welch will hold 
that post a year (without pay), preside at 
General Council meetings, and open the 
1939 Assembly in Cleveland. 


— 





But in the long run, the hard work ot 
running the church falls upon the Stated 
Clerk. A relic of Presbyterianism’s Seo. 
tish ancestry, this title carries responsibil. 
ity for church policy, finances, and digg. 
pline. Its holder serves five years at $7,999 
annually but usually is reelected until he 
reaches the retirement age of 70. This yea 
the Rev. Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated Clerk 
since 1921, reaches that milestone. As his 
successor—third man to hold the position 
in 54 years—the General Assembly las 
week chose the Rev. Dr. William Barroy 
Pugh of Chester, Pa. 

Born of Welsh parents 49 years ago in 
Utica, N.Y., Dr. Pugh developed a child. 
hood interest in church history. His family 
moved to Philadelphia when he was 13 
and he soon began “folding letters and lick. 
ing stamps” in the office of his uncle,’the 
Rev. Dr. William H. Roberts, for 37 years 
Stated Clerk. 

Studious but not bookish, he worked his 
way through the University of Pennsyl. 
vania. He had no time to train for varsity 
sports but did manage to play amateur 
basketball and football, as well as semipro- 
fessional baseball in the summer. 

Next he took a divinity course at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. In 1917, he mar- 
ried Emma Marie Schaperkotter of Ber- 
lin, N.J., and that same year went to 
France as chaplain in the 28th Division. 

The end of the war brought Dr. Pugh 
again into contact with the Stated Clerk’s 
office—this time as Dr. Mudge’s assistant 
—and he has stuck there since. 

For diversion Dr. Pugh reads the sports 
pages and detective stories: “They're good 
to put you to sleep.” 





SCIENCE. 





Ohio Specialist Advances 
New Theory on Cause of Goiter 
in Eight-Pound Book 


The thyroid gland at the base of the 
neck contains 2 to 9 milligrams of iodine. 
Doctors have generally believed that a 
deficiency of this substance causes the 
gland to bloat—that lack of iodine pro- 
duces goiter, which every year affects more 
than 5,000,000 persons. 

Dr. André Crotti of Columbus doesn't 
agree. He thinks goiter may be produced 
by a microscopic plant parasite (NEWS 
WEEK, June 12, 1937), which he first dis 
covered in samples of goiter tissue. He 
found tke same gold-hued fungus in water 
from the high-goiter regions of Ohio and 
West Virginia. Then he made fungus solt 
tions and fed them to dogs: seven of four- 
teen animals developed swollen thyroid: 
in from two to six months. 

Dr. Crotti was about to continue his 
dog experiments when fellow researchers 
startled him with the information thal 
they had produced goiter in rabbits by 
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Solar Periscope: This device 
last week projected actual sunspots 
in the New York Planetarium. 





feeding. them cabbage. His experiments 
checked. Having found the fungus in six- 
teen of 25 cabbages he examined, he suc- 
ceeded in giving his own rabbits goiter by 
injecting them with cabbage extract. 

The Ohio specialist, who has removed 
9,000 thyroids in 30 years of practice, tells 
of his findings in “Diseases of the Thy- 
roid, Parathyroids and Thymus’* published 
last week. He devotes hundreds of pages 
to descriptions of the cell structures of 
all three glands, of their relations to other 
glands, and to various types of surgical 
techniques. But his chief interest is goiter: 
Although his experiments have been 
backed by observations of 18,000 thyroid 
patients, he realizes they must be checked 
by other researchers. 


€{ Dr. Crotti’s book, which weighs 8% 
pounds, is one of the 150-odd medical vol- 
umes, averaging 1,000 pages each, pub- 
lished annually. It is estimated that every 
twelve months 1,500 words creep into the 
Hippocratic lexicon to describe new-found 
ailments or other physiological phenomena. 





Marriage and Madness 


At the annual meeting of the Eugenics 
Research Association, New York, Dr. Ira 
S. Wile announced that insanity is four 
times more prevalent among divorced per- 
sons than among the general population. 
Since at least 300 persons per 100,000 are 
insane, Dr. Wile said in effect that 1,200 
out of every 100,000 divorced persons are 
affected. 

A report from Dr. Paul Popenoe, Los 
Angeles, pointed out that three-fourths of 
American marriages are performed by 
clergymen, one-fourth by justices of the 





*1,299 pages. Bibliography, index. Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia. $15. 


peace. In a study of 669 marriages that 
ended in divorce, he found that those per- 
formed by the clergy lasted 7.81 years, 
while the justice-of-the-peace marriages 
were good for only 5.13 years. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Washington public-health officers re- 
cently examined restaurant spoons and 
found them infested by an average of 600,- 
000 bacteria apiece—which surprised no 
one. A. G. Lochhead, Canadian bacteri- 
ologist, now reports in Science that the 
“pure driven snow” is also full of corrup- 
tion. Flakes that fell and melted in Ot- 
tawa left a brownish deposit. Examined un- 
der the microscope, this residue showed a 
content of 125,000,000 bacteria an ounce. 


“If you burned 400,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal, you’d be producing 
the amount of heat the sun gives the earth 
each year. Scientists have set up mirrors 
to catch some of the sun’s rays but, as yet, 
they’ve only captured enough energy to 
cook pork chops in ten seconds flat. That 
they are in dead earnest about using the 
sun’s heat, however, was shown when the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
ceived a $647,000 gift from Dr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot of Boston for “a great research 
program in which the combined efforts of 
scientists and engineers in physics, chem- 
istry, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing will be concentrated on a study . . 
of making solar energy economically avail- 
able for the use of mankind.” 
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The Great Misdemeanors 
of Sire Gabriele D’Annunzio, an 


Orchid Among Men 


Gabriele D’Annunzio, who died last 
March at 74, has his Boswell in Tom. 
Antongini, for 30 years his publisher, 
almoner, fixer-upper, stooge, financial man- 
ager, and the chief victim of the warrior- 
poet’s extravagance and _ irresponsibility. 
A glutton for punishment, Antongini suf- 
fered the egotistic caprices of the most 
fantastic sensualist in the history of litera- 
ture—a creature strayed out of the Renais- 
sance, whose amorous exploits make Byron 
and Casanova look like traveling sales- 
men. Antongini’s D’ANNUNZzIo is a meticu- 
lous record of his hero, written with the 
honesty of an unimaginative man. 

The D’Annunzio legends, some invented 
by his enemies, some by himself, are care- 
fully sifted by the faithful secretary in his 
efforts to get the facts straight. But the 
more he washes, the blacker (from a 
moralistic viewpoint) his hero becomes. 
Throughout the book comes the plaintive 
wail of a man who has knowingly played 
sucker to a fascinating dead beat. 





— 

Physically, the hero of Fiume and 4 
thousand and one nights of love did not 
cut the conventional figure of the great 
lover; most of them don’t. Bald as , 
buzzard, he stood 5 feet 6 and looked . 
though he’d been carved out of ivory. He 
boasted of his flat abdomen, slender knees 
and tiny feet and continually doused him. 
self with toilet water—about a pint of the 
best a day, Antongini guesses. 

Writing made the poet drool so much 
that he had to keep a pile of handker. 








Black Star 


The late Gabriele D’Annunzio 


chiefs on his desk to mop his mouth with. 
His hands were very sensitive; he swore at 
anyone who gripped them too hard in 
greeting. The white spots on his nails, he 
explained, were the result of the lies he 
told women. 

The poet was a pushover for every new 
patent medicine that came on the market, 
although he was usually in good health. 
No matter what the nostrum claimed to 
cure, if it had a gaudy label he bought and 
drank it. He specially favored those con- 
taining strychnine and iodine; he often 
consumed ten milligrams of strychnine 4 
day, apparently ignorant of the drug's 
aphrodisiacal property. 

D’Annunzio worked at night. He retired 
to his study around midnight, wrote till 4, 
and then slept till noon. While he worked 
he devoured quantities of fruit. Both 
gourmet and gourmand, he flew into tat- 
trums if his meals were not served on the 
minute of the hour. 

D’Annunzio clipped “the twenty-four 
hairs of his beard” himself, but once a fort- 
night he had his almost hairless dome 
trimmed by a barber. The barber’s instruc- 
tions were to save every strand; these 
tender souvenirs were given to the poets 
women friends. 

Antongini tries hard to dispose of the 
Duse legend which pictures D’Annunao 
as a seducer who snared an innocent girl, 
used her, cast her off, then wrote up thet 
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‘ntimate affair in his masterpiece “The 
Flame of Life.” Antongini didn’t like the 

Duse; he says she was a hard, cold, un- 
attractive woman, always acting (like a 
ham), never natural, and in the house al- 
ways mugging roles from bad melodrama. 
She, he claims, was the one woman who 
set out to conquer the poet and who suc- 
ceeded and the one woman who made him 
shell out a fortune—he didn’t approve of 
giving money to women and was notori- 
ously stingy in that respect. 

Though broke all his life, D’Annunzio 
lived like a sultan. He tipped every one 
lavishly, and he paid no bills. Ousted from 
one palatial residence, he’d simply move 
to another, more expensive one. Once, 
when Italian bailiffs got too hot on his 
trail, he fled to Paris. That was his fa- 
mous “exile.” The Paris stay was one long 
orgy; the poet had so many mistresses he 
lost track of their names; a score of women 

t the same poem “written especially for 
you.” When the Paris debts totted more 
than his Italian ones, the wandering knight 
returned. 

By preference, D’Annunzio received his 
women friends while lolling on two-score 
damask cushions. To make them feel at 
home, he offered them a choice of pretty 
pajamas. Making promises and not keep- 
ing them was his mania. He’d promise any- 
thing—to visit a city, write a preface, wit- 
ness a marriage. After accepting, he'd 
confirm the appointment by numerous let- 
ters and telegrams. Then he’d break it. 

The Fiume incident is related in awe 
as a heroic exploit “beyond the compre- 
hension of the average individual.” Italian 
nationalists considered the Italian-popu- 
lated Hungarian port a natural spoil of 
victory after the war and were enraged at 
the Allies’ refusal to cede it to them. 
D’Annunzio, who by 1919 was a great war 
hero, seized the city at the head of a band 
of legionnaires and dictated over it for 
fifteen months. The First Fascist was 
ousted by the Italian Government, but his 
coup paved the way for Mussolini to take 
the port two years later, and the grateful 
Duce made him a general. 

Critical opinion on D’Annunzio’s plays, 
poems, and novels varies. Some admirers, 
like Antongini, call his work great. Poster- 
ity may find much of it too florid and lush 
to survive. But the legends of D’Annunzio 
will live. (D’ANNUNzIO. 567 pages, 220,000 
words. Photographs, index. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $5.) 


—— 





Vacation Reading 


For summer-hotel and steamer-chair 
reading, two new books can be prescribed; 
Summer Hair by Angela Thirkell and 
Tuovucn Youne by Leighton Barret. 

_The first, laid in the English country- 
side, is peopled by the agreeably eccentric 
folk who inhabit light English novels. 
There is a boys’ school, not the usual pub- 











“SUCCESS and DICTAPHONE 


go together,” says Edwin C. Hill 4 








“During the past 30 years I’ve seen 
literally hundreds of Dictaphonés at: 
work in offices around the world. And 
I’ve noted that progressive and succé§s- 
ful men use Dictaphones. They do 
waste time waiting. Instead, they spea 
memoranda and 
through the handy Dictaphone mouth- 
piece . . . always instantly available. 
They catch ideas on the wing with this 
modern dictating machine. They record 
and_ telephone 
. they eliminate misunderstand- 
ings. Office routine flows more smooth- 
ly, leaving time for planning ahead. 
The result—stories below prove this 
clearly. They show why successful men 
choose Dictaphone to help them get 


notes, 


conference decisions 


calls. . 


things done.” 


J. L. McINTYRE 
Treasurer, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Accuracy in detail is ab- 
solutely essential, and here 
Dictaphone shines. It can’t 
misunderstand or mis- 

quote.” 


CLEEMAN WITHERS 
Treasurer, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

... greatest single advan- 
tage of Dictaphone avail- 
ability at all hours of the 

day or night...” 


“ 


NOW MAIL THIS _ 


There is only one true Dicta- 
phone. It is made exclusively 


by Dictaphone Corporation at © 


Bridgeport, Conn.; sold © 
through our own offices in 96 
cities. We invite your inquiry. 
No obligation is implied. 

The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Makere of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
sories to which eaid Trade-Mark is Applied. 































instructions 


O. F. BENZ 

Director of Sales, Cellophane Divi- 

sion, E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


“ 


.. nearly 35 years... an 
enthusiastic user... helped 
me to keep on top of the 
job...devote more time to 
constructive effort...” 


LEE D. DAVIS 
Monager, Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals, Atlanta, Ga. 

“...enables me to place on 
record, immediately, bul- 
letins to office employees 
of salesmen without sum- 
moning my secretary...” 
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GLENDON H. ROBERTS 
President, Detroit Stamping Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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.. convenience of Dicta- 
phone...recording instrue- 
tions... and ideas as they 
occur during the day or 
after hours...” 
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lic school of fiction but an up-to-date in- 
stitution with intense young Leftist in- 
structors, pedantic undergraduates, and, 
for a change, a human headmaster. His 
daughter, the beautiful Rose who by any 
other name would be as dumb, furnishes 
most of the plot complications, which are 
of the drawing-room comedy type. 

The characters in “Though Young,” 
more familiar to American readers, will be 
more real. Set in a lazy Mississippi town, 
this is a family story written around its 
youngest members, the 6-year-old devil 
Um and his brother Bogy. The rest of the 
Capricorns and their relatives flit on the 
stage as they are involved in Um and 
Bogy’s doings—which are of a prankish 
nature. Barret writes with skill, especially 
when he deals with children. (SumMeER 
Harr. 303 pages, 78,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. Tuovcn Youne. 251 
pages, 45,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Towns AND PeopLe or Mopern Pouanp. 
By Robert Medill McBride. 284 pages, 
70,000 words. Photographs, index. Mc- 
Bride, New York. $3. A “must” book if 
you’re curious about the Poles and their 
republic, written in a breezy informative 
manner. Handsomely turned out. 


We Too Are tHE Peopte. By Louise V. 
Armstrong. 474 pages, 195,000 words. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $3. Vivid, dramatic 
account of how Federal relief saved a little 
Michigan town in the depths of the de- 
pression. By the woman in charge of the 
local bureau. 


Tue Unttep States 1x Wortp AFFairs 
1937. By Whitney H. Shepardson and 
William O. Scroggs. 246 pages, 80,000 
words. Bibliography, appendixes, index. 
Harper, New York. $3. Comprehensive 
survey of America’s role in international 
politics during the year 1937, by two di- 
rectors of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Tue Lorp Hers Tuose ... By Bertram 
B. Fowler. 180 pages, 40,000 words. Van- 
guard, New York. $1.75. Achievement of 
the people of Eastern Nova Scotia in solv- 
ing their economic problem by consumer 
cooperation under the guidance of St. 
Francis Xavier University. 


Henry Forp anp GREENFIELD VILLAGE. 
By William Adams Simonds. 268 pages, 
45,000 words. Photographs, Stokes, New 
York. $2. The custodian of Henry Ford’s 
early American village details its posses- 
sions and tells of the educational purpose 


behind it. 


How To Live. By Irving Fisher and 
Haven Emerson. 402 pages, 150,000 words. 
Index. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $2.50. 
A valuable handbook by medical men on 
such subjects as food, drink, disease, cloth- 
ing, and housing. 


ee 
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—And Whether Pigs Have Wings 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Mss. Pearl Buck, in a recent ad- 
dress deploring the best-seller lists ex- 
ploited by the newspapers, confessed to 
a bewildered, was-my-face-red? au- 
dience that she had written “The Good 
Earth” as a potboiler. 

Her audience had thought that “The 
Good Earth” was something like the 
Bible or, at least, like something which 
should be added to Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of the books you should 
ought to read anyhow. 

Such author-honesty as Mrs. Buck 
displayed (her “Good Earth” was a for- 
tune-making best seller for her and her 
publisher and, moreover, was handed 
about all the fancy eulogies the critics 
could think up) is not as rare as you 
think. 

Moreover, it means nothing. Authors 
have a peculiar habit of belittling the 
stuff they have written which you like 
and of showing a perverse preference 
for something they have written which 
you haven’t read or, having read, think 
is (as drama critics, except G.J.N., put 
it) only adequate; that is to say, slight- 
ly on the itchy side or, if you want to 
be fashionable about it, lousy. 

In this regard many authors are like 
those multipara who lavish all their af- 
fection upon the one defective in their 
numerous brood. Hendrick Ibsen thought 
his successful and still-playable “Peer 
Gynt” was just so much trash. But he 
believed he had made saps out of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Racine, and 
Shakespeare with his lofty gags in 
“Brand.” There is scarcely a human be- 
ing alive who can read “Brand,” let 
alone play it. 

Witter Bynner and Arthur Davison 
Ficke in 1916 pulled a grand hoax kid- 
ding the vers librists and particularly 
the Blast bunch in London of whom 
Wyndham Lewis and Ezra Pound (born 
in Haley, Idaho) were which. They 
called their book “Spectra” and signed 
it with the gnomic names Emanuel 
Morgan and Anne Knish. 

“Spectra” was not only better than 
any of the stuff written or printed by 
the Pound-Lewis outfit; it was the best 
stuff Witter Bynner has ever written. 
Ficke’s verses were pretty good, too; 
but Ficke has written superb sonnets 
which not only yield nothing to Elinor 
Wylie and Edna St. Vincent Millay but 


(pardon me, but that’s what I think) to 


Keats or Shakespeare. 


"hes has been a great hue and 
cry from, of all peoples, the writing folk 
who happen to have jobs with news. 


syndicates, and 


papers, 


against the proposal to establish a Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Arts. I should think 
that, from sheer self-interest, 
musician, actor, painter, architect, com- 
poser, mime, or scenario writer would 
be in favor of the establishment of such 
a bureau. These folk, however they may 
fancy themselves, are economically in 
the employe class and anything which 
tends to strengthen their position, as 
members of a class, is, by logical infer- 
ence, of benefit to them. And any recog- 
nition on the part of the government of 
the social importance of the arts is of 
social, moral, and economic importance 


to them. 


If this sounds too utterly 


tic to 


ernment’s astronomical 


come. 


There would be malingerers and 
chiselers who dream of writing or com- 
posing or painting but never get around 
to it who would horn in on this Federal 
gravy. Of course. But I’ve heard no 
proposal to abolish the judiciary as a 
result of the Seabury investigation. 

I have examined but two products of 
the Federal Writers Project of the 
WPA, and they are magnificent. These 
are “Mississippi” (Viking Press, $2.50) 
and “The Ocean Highway’ 
Age Books, 95 cents). Both books are 
compilations and therefore anonymous. 
But here are thoroughness, style, ca 
pacity for exact research coupled with 
a sense of drama and a sense of life, 
expressed on page after page. Here are 
enduring, worth-while accomplishments, 
something entertainingly but exactly 
prepared to teach us about our Ameri- 
can past and our American present. 


some sensitive artistic souls 
among the lads and lassies who have 
got themselves into the higher income 
brackets by mere dint of their superla- 
tive genius, let us be even a little more 
materialistic. [ am no more anxious 
than the next person to add to the gov- 
expenditures. 
But the Federal pork barrel we have 
always had with us and it looks as 
though we’d have it for some time to 


> (Modern 


magazines, 


the writer, 


materialis- 
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How $5 Became $16,000,000 
Engrosses Wall Street G-Men 


SEC Trying to Unravel 
Strange Case of Continental 


Securities Corp. 


As a dramatic, unexpected climax to its 
three-year investigation of investment 
trusts, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the past week in New York has 
been studying the strange case of Con- 
tinental Securities Corp.—or how $5 be- 
came $16,000,000 in a few easy manipula- 
tions. 

The story is long, incredibly involved, 
and at present incomplete. First intima- 
tion that something was wrong with Con- 
tinental Securities came last March when 
the trust went into bankruptcy amid ru- 
mors that New York County’s District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey and the SEC 
were investigating. A series of startling 
revelations has followed, causing rumors 
to fly thick and fast in financial districts. 

Apr. 24, counsel for the trustee in bank- 
ruptey charged there was only $20,000 
left of the $3,300,000 assets held by Con- 
tinental last October. May 16 the trustee 
entered suit to recover this allegedly looted 
sum from 91 defendants. Eleven days later 
the New York State Attorney General 
started a Supreme Court action against 
41 defendants, charging them with siphon- 
ing $6,207,000 from six investment trusts. 
And last week the case broke wide open 
with District Attorney Dewey’s announce- 
ment of the indictment on charges of grand 


larceny of six members of an _ alleged 
American and Canadian investment-trust 
ring—all men named in the other suits. 
He declared they had looted $10,000,000 
from seven investment trusts with total 
assets of $16,000,000. And he claimed they 
started it all with a $5 investment. 

Five of this group have been arrested 
already: Vincent E. Ferretti, New York 
attorney; Philip A. Frear, broker and son 
of former Rep. James Frear of Wisconsin; 
Thomas W. Morris and Ralph H. Robb, 
Boston attorneys; and S. Leo Solomont, 
counsel for the Boston office of Paine, 
Webber & Co., a large brokerage house. 
Conviction on all of the ten counts of the 
indictment would mean maximum prison 
sentences of 120 years for each. 

The trusts affected and the approximate 
amount of public investment in each are: 
First Income Trading Corp., $800,000; 
Continental Securities Corp., $4,000,000; 
Reynolds Investing Co., Inc., $8,300,000; 
Administered Fund Second, Ine., 
$400,000; Insuranshares Corp. of Dela- 
ware, $810,000; Bond & Share Trading 
Corp., $390,000; and Burco, Inc., 
$1,800,000. According to Dewey, Conti- 
nental Securities was the “keystone in the 
projected acquisition of a myriad of inter- 
locking investment trusts.” He said the 
net yield to the defendants was one-quar- 
ter of the assets plus about $400,000 in 
“commissions.” 

The details of the manipulations by 
which these trusts were acquired and 
stripped are gradually being unraveled at 











International 


the SEC public hearing. The alleged tech- 
nique of the operators was essentially to 
borrow money on the portfolios of trusts 
they did not own but wished to acquire— 
promising future delivery of the collateral 
—and then, having purchased a controlling 
interest with the borrowed money, to 
liquidate the assets of the trust, pay off 
the loan, and substitute worthless securi- 
ties for those sold. An important first step 
had been the formation in Canada of a 
holding company, Fiscal Management, 
Ltd., with a paid-in capital of $5. “Un- 
marketable” securities issued by this com- 
pany were substituted for liquidated assets 
of the acquired trusts, Dewey asserts. 


On the Spot 


Conspicuously on the SEC carpet is 
Paine, Webber & Co., a house with a long 
record of integrity, from whom the alleged 
manipulators had obtained loans to finance 
their operations. Stephen Paine, 41-year- 
old partner in Paine, Webber, said he “un- 
fortunately” had trusted Solomont, the 
firm’s lawyer for twelve years, and ad- 
mitted that suspicion should have been 
aroused by examination of documents in 
connection with $110,000 and $580,000 
loans on securities from the portfolios of 
First Income and Continental Securities 
respectively. Under questioning Comdr. 
Harold B. Grow, U.S.N., retired, one of 
the former managers of First Income, ad- 
mitted “a mistake had been made” when 
he sold his interest to the promoters. He 
denied, however, the SEC’s allegation 
that he should have suspected that the 
new management was selling out the 
trust’s portfolio to settle the loan neces- 
sary to pay him for his shares. 

Also on the spot is the highly regarded 
international banking house of J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp., one of the orig- 
inal sponsors of Continental. Last Octo- 
ber the men under indictment paid the 
Schroder firm $580,000 (the Paine, Web- 
ber loan) for the controlling stock interest 
in Continental. The trustee in bankruptcy 
complains Schroder should have known the 
deal was fraudulent because it received a 
price of $20 for shares that as of June 30 
had a minus liquidating value of $1.10. 
The new owners then canceled the manage- 
ment contract with Schroder and removed 
them as fiscal agents and trustees, obtain- 
ing custody of Continental’s portfolio. 

Friday Schroder’s president, Gerald 
Beal, testified that last fall he had re- 
ceived excellent reports from leading 
Canadian banks on the character and 
ability of Alexander B. Beverly, one of 
the negotiators for the sale. He emphasized 
that as soon as his house became suspi- 





Man Made Mine: Aerial view of the U.S. silver depository nearing 
completion at West Point, N.Y. With vaults for $860,000,000 of the 
metal, it will be as impregnable as the gold cache at Fort Knox, Ky. 


cious it reported to the District Attorney 
and the SEC. 


“The proper time to have taken the deal 
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to the SEC was before you turned the 
trust over,” tartly commented David 
Schenker, SEC attorney. 





Men of the Sea 
and Their Unions 


Labor storm clouds that threaten to en- 
velop the entire American merchant ma- 
rine again are blowing up along the water 
front. Cause of the disturbance is the 
struggle for power between the unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, generally favored by the shipping 
industry as “the lesser of two evils,” and 
the militant groups associated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

In a confusion of cross currents the 
alignment in the struggle is: 


AMERICAN FepERATION oF Lasor (A.F. 
oF L.) CLAN: 

International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (I.L.A.); leader—Joe Ryan. 

Sailors Union of the Pacific (S.U.P.), 
leaning toward A.F. of L.; leader—Harry 
Lundeberg. 


A.F. of L. Seamen’s Union. 


CoMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (C.1.0.) cLAN: 

National Maritime Union 
leader—Joe Curran. 

International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
Housemen’s Union (I.L.W.U.); leader— 
Harry Bridges. 


(N.M.U.); 


Minor engagements between these op- 
posing forces and their satellites (see 
chart) have been occurring for a year on 
the West Coast, but when the 16-inch 
guns began firing last week it was in New 
York, right in Joe Curran’s N.M.U. har- 
bor. 

Curran’s C.I.0. Sailors Union has a 
healthy 52,000 members, but in almost 
every port along the East and Gulf coasts 
the ships they man must be loaded by— 
and can thus be tied up by—Joe Ryan’s 
A.F. of L. longshoremen. Whenever an 
N.M.U. crew ships on an intercoastal ves- 
sel to California it meets Harry Bridges’ 
friendly stevedores, but it is in enemy wa- 
ters. For there Lundeberg’s S.U.P., al- 
though officially still independent, is vir- 
tually fighting the A.F. of L. battle. 

As if this were not enough to occupy big 
Joe Curran, the A.F. of L. launched its 
own Seamen’s Union and opened an inten- 
sive organizing drive. Thus the N.M.U. 
has to fight: (1) S.U.P. on the West 
Coast; (2) I.L.A. on the East; (3) the 
A.F. of L. Sailors Union in its own back 
yard; (4) a well-heeled and inspired “rank 
and file” movement in its own ranks; (5) 
a group of well-organized and determined 
employers. 

Explosion occurred’ recently when 
N.M.U. ran head on into S.U.P. in a con- 


test to sign up the coast-to-coast Shepard 
Line on a labor contract. Sailors on five 
Shepard vessels in an NLRB election 
picked N.M.U. as their collective-bargain- 
ing agent. Only five votes were cast for 
the A.F. of L. Seamen’s Union. With the 
election well along and N.M.U. far in the 
lead, S.U.P. announced that Shepard had 
signed a contract with the West Coast un- 
ion. Shepard is an Eastern line, and S.U.P. 
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The complex maze of unionization 


had not even been on the ballot. The 
NLRB ruled that S.U.P.’s claims were void 
and certified N.M.U. as collective-bargain- 
ing agent. 

This did not settle the matter so far as 
Harry Lundeberg was concerned. When 
Shepard freighters docked in Pacific ports 
they were picketed by S.U.P., which de- 
manded that its members replace N.M.U. 
sailors. Harry Bridges’ longshoremen either 
demolished picket lines or walked through 
them; the ships continued to be loaded and 
unloaded in all ports except Tacoma, 
where longshoremen are still A.F. of L.; 
and Eastern seamen remained aboard. 


Joe versus Joe 


Joe Ryan at 53 suffered loss of prestige 
when the last New York City election less- 
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ee 
ened the trading value of his Tammany 
Hall connections. He is in no mood to have 
the “upstart” Joe Curran challenge his 


long rule of the all-important New York 
water front. 

Three weeks ago when the Shepard 
Line’s Sea Thrush docked at Brooklyn 
Ryan was ready with his AF. of unit 
for a campaign to break Curran and his 


N.M.U. To Shepard Line officials Ryan an. 
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© Newsweek 
mn the American merchant marine 


nounced that his longshoremen would not 
work the Sea Thrush nor would AF. of L. 
harbor seamen tug her—so long as C.LO. 
sailors remained on deck. 

Curran ordered his men to remain on the 
Sea Thrush. After ten days of stalemate, 
Shepard officials last week obtained a libel 
against the 31 N.M.U. sailors aboard, or- 
dering them to appear in court. When the 
sailors returned to the ship, they found 
their belongings piled on the dock and 4 
crew of §.U.P. and A.F. of L. Sailors Union 
seamen on board. 

The N.M.U. executive committee imme- 
diately called a 24-hour, portwide “show- 
down” strike. After tying up 33 ships for 
nine hours, however, the strike was called 
off at the behest of the NLRB and the 


American Steamship Owners Associatiol. 
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SS 
Curran hinted that similar sit-down pro- 
tests might be made in other Atlantic and 
Gulf harbors. 

On the front page of the N.M.U.’ 
oficial organ, The Pilot, a story dened 
by Curran threatened to launch a drive 
to make the port of New York “100 per 


cent C.1.0.” 


Significance 

All involved are convinced a first-rate 
battle is impending, during which N.M.U. 
will well need the $250,000 strike fund it is 
raising with a $5-a-member tax. But, de- 
spite its formidable combination of op- 

nents, the C.1.O. union is far from 
licked. Its great power lies in its rank-and- 
file appeal. 

The West Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders, and Wipers Union, formerly 
independent, recently voted to join S.U.P. 
and therefore for practical effects is in the 
AF. of L. line-up (see chart). But plenty 
of men in the firemen’s union are C.I.O. 
sympathizers. In the S.U.P. itself there is 
considerable dislike for Lundeberg and 
antipathy for the A.F. of L. And in Gulf 
ports, particularly, Ryan’s hold over long- 
shoremen is lessening. With one port al- 
ready C.1.0. and many I.L.A. contracts 
expiring in September, Ryan is considered 
vulnerable. 

Shipowners are worried—they’re in a 
position to be bombed in the other fellow’s 
battle. The Shepard Line is not entirely 
unoffending, since it signed a contract with 
a union that did not represent a majority 
of its men. Meanwhile, Shepard and other 
merchant lines are battening down the 
hatches and clearing the decks. 














The Capital Market 


Hungry Investors Gobble Up 
Big Steel and Edison Issues 


In two days last week, investment-un- 
derwriting houses did more business than 
in the whole month of May. June 1, in- 
vestors—mostly banks and insurance com- 
panies—hungrily gobbled up $33,000,000 
in Commonwealth Edison first mortgage 
314s, raising the offering price of 10214 to 
104 on some counter markets. The follow- 
ing day a $100,000,000 offering of United 
States Steel 314 debentures (NEWSWEEK, 
May 16) sold out quickly and immediately 
went to a premium of more than two 
points. Experienced bankers, judging from 
the flood of orders, guessed that three to 
four times the amount could have been 
absorbed. 

The steel issue was remarkable in many 
ways. It was the largest industrial issue 
to be floated since 1929. An unusually large 
number of banking houses—102 in all— 
shared the underwriting risks, and from 
700 to 800 security dealers participated in 
the distribution. Finally, there was the 





Multilith removep 
THE Yimclalions IN 


OFFICE DUPLICATING 





‘In Your Own Office 


... at Big Savings ... You Can Produce 


Far Greater Variety and Higher Quality! 


Pp?" aside all your previous 
ideas of office duplicating 
and consider it as thousands 
now know it. 

Think first of all the stationery 
and different kinds of forms you 
use. And the wide variety of office 
communications and those you 
mail out. And advertising pieces 
and sales literature, including 
catalogs, booklets, folders and 
house organs. 

Then think of the great conve- 
nience and economy if most of 
these were produced as you want 
them, when you want them... in 
your own offices, by your own 
employees. 


That, in brief, is the opportu- 


nity MULTILITH offers you. It is the 
service this remarkable machine 
is rendering today in thousands 
of offices. 


In addition to typewriting and 
simple sketching, MULTILITH re- 
produces photographs and other 
illustrations . . . hand-lettered or 
type text... fine line ruling... 


color work in exact registration. 


y 7 ° 7, 
Write on business stationery for 
COMPLETE INFORMATION and 
portfolio of actual samples of 
MULTILITH duplicating. And 
arrange with nearest MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY to see a Convincing 
demonstration. Consult telephone 
books for Agency address. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., 


ieek Sek, Bae) 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 











' THERE'S NOTHING © 


; 


QUITE LIKE 


- Alka-Seltzer — 


@ Once you try Alka-Seltzer and experience 
its remarkable TWO-FOLD relief you will 
know why millions of folks say “there is 
nothing quite like Alka-Seltzer” 


© The next time you are troubled with a 
Headache, Sour Stomach, Acid Indigestion, 
Cold or that miserable “Morning After” feel- 
ing, just drop an Alka-Seltzer Tablet into a 
glass of water — watch it bubble up and 
dissolve — then drink the pleasant tasting 
sparkling solution. 


@ Its analgesic properties go to work imme- 
diately to relieve the pain,— but remember, 
Alka-Seltzer is more than a mere pain reliever 
because its alkalizing agents also help to 
correct the excess acid condition so often as- 
sociated with many of our common ailments. 


At All Druggists—30¢ and 60/ Pkgs. 






RELIEVES PAIN | 
RELIEVES EXCESS > 






















NEWSWEEK BINDERS 


are a handy means of safeguarding your 
copies of Newsweek ... of keeping a 
constant file of history in the making. 
Designed to hold 26 issues and the 
semi-annual index, their neat and sturdy 
appearance makes these binders appro- 
priate in home or office. The cost is 
small only $1.75 each. Separate 
indices are 75c each. Send your check 
now to F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr., News- 
week, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 












FENCE FACTS FREE } 
Fully informative literature is 
available without obligation to 
all who contemplate purchasing 
fence. Write for your copy of 
“Fence Facts.”’ It illustrates 
many types of fencing for all 
property enclosures. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. NW Bridgeport, Conn. ¢ 
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tremendous expense of registration: Big 
Steel reportedly spent $629,000 in prepar- 
ing statements for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—a_ statement pre- 
pared in 1937 was not filed because of 
unfavorable market conditions—and there- 
by hung up a record for financial surveys 
of a private enterprise, both as regards 
cost and thoroughness. 

According to one estimate, corporate 
and municipal bond financing in June will 
total close to $300,000,000, the highest in 
twelve months. Outside of the municipal 
field, other issues scheduled are public- 
utility refunding bonds. The only impor- 
tant offering of equities in immediate 
prospect is Philip Morris & Co.’s 77,873 
shares of $100 preferred scheduled for 
June 17. 








Significance 


The reception given the Steel and Edi- 
son issues, plus the slow but discernible 
increase in volume of financing this spring, 
encourages continuance of hope that the 
long-frozen capital markets are starting to 
thaw. The main factor is still the govern- 
ment’s new credit policy. Relaxed reserve 
requirements and the pumping of credit 
into the banking system have pushed ex- 
cess reserves to the highest levels since 
mid-1936. Companies with strong credit 
are expected to take advantage of the idle 
funds and low-interest rates to undertake 
refunding operations. 

However, the financial community will 
feel definitely that the tide has turned 
only when it sees some “venture capital” 
issues coming along. Failure of the Admin- 
istration and business leaders to agree on 
fundamental social policies, apparent vacil- 
lation in official pathfinding due to in- 
ternal government conflicts, and fear of 
uncertainties in an upset world continue 
to inhibit financial initiative. 





Wheat Record in Sight 


For farmers, 1915 was a fat year. July 1 
wheat sold in Chicago for $1.14 a bushel, 
and for the only time in American history 
more than 1,000,000,000 bushels were har- 
vested. 

Last week six private estimates put 1938 
wheat production at above the 1915 level. 
Present prospects indicate an 810,000,000- 
bushel winter-wheat crop and 267,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat. Whether 1938 will 
be another fat farm year will depend—bar- 
ring hail or drought—on what happens to 
prices. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week July wheat sold for 69 cents, an even 
40 cents below a year ago. With granaries 
already stuffed with last year’s bumper- 
crop surplus, wheat was restrained from 
taking another toboggan ride by two in- 
fluences: (1) persistent talk, encouraged 
by farmers, of disappointing threshings, 
rust, and poor filling; (2) expectation that 


— 
the AAA soon will announce a loan basis 
for wheat above the current price. 

There will be no marketing quotas for 
1938 wheat, but the AAA does hope to take 
200,000,000 bushels off the market unde 
the ever-normal-granary loan prov 


ision 
of the Farm Act. . 





International 


Food Bill author: Sen. Copeland 


Pure Food Law 


Question of Authority 
Again Delays Act 


Few measures in Congress have had as 
long or controversial a history as Sena 
tor Copeland’s bill to modernize the anti- 
quated Pure Food and Drug Act. First in- 
troduced more than five years ago, it was 
passed by the Senate in 1935 and by the 
House in 1936 but died in conference. 

In March this year,‘the dispute as to 
who was to regulate food and drug adver- 
tising was settled when the amendments 
to the Federal Trade Commission Act be- 
came law (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 28), giving 
the FTC jurisdiction over false advertising 
of food and drugs. With this issue out of 
the way, the House last week again passed 
the Copeland Bill. The Senate having r- 
passed the bill last year, it now goes to 
conference a second time. 


Toll and Prevention 

Practically everyone agrees that the 
country’s present pure-food law, passed in 
1906, badly needs modernizing. The death 
last fall of 73 persons, poisoned as a fe 
sult of taking Elixir of Sulfanilamide* w- 
idly illustrated this fact. Yet that was no 








*Not to be confused with ordinary sulfanil- 
amide, a valuable drug when taken under cate 
ful medical supervision. In this instance, @ 
Tennessee company dissolved sulfanilamide ® 
diethylene glycol and distributed the “Elixt 
over fifteen states before it was realized the 
solution was poisonous. 
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SARANAC LAKE 














law in effect than to enact Section 5 [the 

new measure} with this provision.” 
Leading spokesmen for consumers agree 

with the Secretary in this contention. 


- basis isolated case. Every year numerous per- 
sons in all parts of the country are killed, 
blinded, paralyzed, and otherwise injured 
otake | through the use of tuberculosis and cancer 


under | “cures,” freckle removers, fat reducers, and Hence the court-review clause may pro- 
‘isions | al] manner of harmful medicines and cos- vide as big a stumbling block to final enact- 


metics, according to both Senator Cope- 


ment of the measure at this session as did 
the advertising sections of its predecessor 
two years ago. If the conference committee 
reports out the bill with the disputed clause 
intact, both houses are likely to pass it, 
anyway. But the chances are 50-50 that in 
such an event, President Roosevelt, sid- 
ing with his Secretary of Agriculture, would 
veto the measure. 


The PIONEER 
HEALTH RESORT 


SARANAC LAKE has been recognized 
for years as ideally endowed by 
nature and equipped by science for 
the treatment of lung ailments. 
Here, patients have the beneficial 
combination of modern methods of 
treatment, comfortable living, inten- 
Sive rest and stimulating, dust-free 
air. Here, patients select the accom- 
modations to suit their individual 
need, taste and purse in the home- 
like surroundings of licensed, pri- 
vate Sanatoria. Finest medical care 





Business Outlook 


Wall Street Economists 


List Relief Prospects 


It’s hard to say it—but the heavyweight 





and | Food Bill critic: Rep. Lea ™t all fields, sluggishness in automobiles Adivendack highways 3, 10 and’ 86 
and steel particularly, and continued weak- eaaatinanettiatene 
land and the Food and Drug Administra- ss of commodity prices get most of the WRITE Town Hall, Saranac Lake, W. ¥., for 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. blame. ' ectiet Gith Goletied information. 
° It is legal to sell dangerous drugs so long For relief, the bank looks to the prevail- 
rity | as their labels don’t misrepresent the in- ing policy of working off inventories, play- 
sredients or bear therapeutic claims. ing safe on commitments, Increasing effi- 
Last week’s bill, as passed by the House, “'MCY, and shaving costs. The present 
would extend the scope of the law to in- strength of the banking system contrasted ry. 
ad & | ude cosmetics, therapeutic devices, and with weakness in the last depression, prob- means ilene 
Sena- various drugs that now escape regulation. #ble help from the government's spending / 
ant 1 Tt aims to prevent a recurrence of the sul- = Program, and geared-up industrial effi- And in Hawaii, fishing means 
rst | fanilamide tragedy by requiring new drugs ciency through elimination of waste and red-blooded sport. Big game 
it Was | to be adequately tested for safety before maladjustments—the orthodox depression fish match speed and strength 
ig they are placed on the market. — also are cited as favorable fac- against your skill. You're in for 
i ° . ors. pe . . j 
as to Significance-——- Standard Statistics says: “Operations in Aclihiol -larccontinnne. 
adver- The chief argument between the House a number of industries will probably not compete for Hawaii's coveted 
ments {| and Senate lies in a section of the House — be much above the levels prevailing at the trophy in annual August Fishing 
et be- bill providing that orders and regulations low point of the last depression.” Tournament for guests. Let this 
giving issued by the Secretary of Agriculture un- It is agreed that inventories are being be your invitation to tingling 
rising | der the proposed law to set up reasonable — worked down, as production has been run- excitement in Hawaii! 
out of } standard for foods and their processing can ning behind consumption for some months. 
assed | be enjoined by a Federal District Court on After surveying 75 leading companies, 
ng te | the application of any individual or busi- | National City Bank reports that on Mar. aid 
es 0 | ness organization. This would affect the $1 inventories were 10.1 per cent below TOURIST 
costs of manufacturers. Dec. 31 and 2.3 per cent lower than in BUREAU 
The provision limiting the power of the Mar. 31, 1987. 
Secretary of Agriculture was inserted, says a 
t the Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the House 
sed it | Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- The ‘Round Table’ 
death | mittee, because “we give more authority 
are} tothe Secretary of Agriculture under this “The day of the crackdown on Wall 
*viv-} act than any man should have without Street is over,” said William O. Douglas, 
ras N07 court review.” On the other hand, Secre- Securities and Exchange Commission chair- 
——| tary of Agriculture Wallace fears that, if man, June 3, in announcing the formation 
ulfani} this section remains in the bill, “its effect of a “round table” for the cooperative 
r ge will be to hamstring its administration so solution of common problems. Staff mem- 
ide inf @8 to amount to a practical nullification bers of the government body and the New 
Elixi’| of the substantial provisions of the bill... York Stock Exchange, in constant touch 
ed th) Itis the department’s considered judgment with each other, will submit reports and Literature from Travel Agents or our offices: 58 Main St. 





that it would be better to continue the old 





economists of the National City Bank of 
New York and of Standard Statistics Co. 
have figured out that there is not much 
chance of a real pickup in business before 
the fall. Lack of purchasing interest in al- 








recommendations to the round-table group, 





and competent nursing available. 


OVERNIGHT TRAIN RIDE FROM 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 





San Francisco; 747 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 








WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 





For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK | 





Supreme 
in the arts of hospitality 
and entertainment 


THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Ave. © 49th to 50th 
New York 


HOTEL SEYMOUR fen sco Sy3e" 
theatres, shops, art galleries, Radio City. Quiet re- 
fined surroundings. Single $3. 50 up; double $5.00 up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


























THIS YEAR! 


@Spring, Summer, 
Fall or Winter Penn- 
sylvania is a trav- 
eler’s paradise! 
Whatever you want 
—superb mountain 
scenery, lakes, deep 
forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- 
toric interest—they’re all here, served by 
30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
B, Pennsylvania State Publicity Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospitality 
Passport, also Map and Travel Guide. 














Where-To-Go for Aug. closes June 30 
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YOU SAVE $7.60 
SUBSCRIBING TO 
NEWSWEEK FOR 
THREE YEARS 


A three year subscription to 
Newsweek costs only $8... and 
saves you $7.60 over the single 
issue price of 10c. Take advan- 
tage of this low rate now! Send 
your new subscription or an ex- 
tension of your present one to- 
day to F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr., 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. 
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composed of chief executives of the two 
bodies. Systematic government-private 
management of a going business enterprise 
—not in the courts—is a surprising novelty 
in Wall Street. 

The immediate agenda include: a pos- 
sible depository for securities in “Street” 
names, floor administration (including the 
problem of the specialist), bond trading, 
odd lots, and commissions. 

Writing in The Annalist last week Doug- 
las offered the full cooperation of the SEC 
to public utilities trying to work out sound 
recapitalization plans. Substantially half 
of the $12,000,000,000 utilities industry 
“is now bogged down in a morass of ac- 
cumulated unpaid dividends amounting to 
some $432,000,000 on about a billion and 
three-quarters of preferred stock,” he de- 
clared. In his opinion, correction of this 
situation by recapitalization is “an obvious 
thing to do first.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Restored Faith 

In 1933, Peter Hanke, a blacksmith of 
Dennisville, N.J., lost several hundred dol- 
lars when a bank closed. Disgusted with 
financial institutions, he drew out his re- 
maining $6,000 and buried it in a can 
under a weeping willow tree. Last week he 
hurried to police with the tale that some- 
one had found his hiding place and stolen 
the money. They started digging and 
found the can 6 feet away from where the 
blacksmith thought he had concealed it. 
Declaring his faith in banks restored, 
Hanke returned the money to the bank 
from which he had withdrawn it. 


Smart Women? 

Apparently growing “consumer con- 
sciousness” hasn’t reached the point yet 
when women are consumed with curiosity 
regarding the quality of their purchases. 
A survey by the National Dry Goods As- 
sociation reveals that when most women 
buy clothes they would rather find in- 
formation on the labels telling how to 
wash and clean the goods than anything 
else they can think of. Men appear to be 
most interested in sizes. Interest in what 
the goods are made of is secondary—yet. 


‘Investment Counsel’ 

Financial advisers please note: In 
changing its designation a New York 
house significantly observes that “We 
have eliminated the term ‘investment 
counsel’ from our stationery partly be- 
cause this term is so often used by firms 
and individuals whose functions are rather 
those of speculative trading than invest- 
ment.” 


Cooperative Growth 


Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., 
which acts as a central buying unit for 


—. 
consumer cooperatives in many cities and 
towns in the East, tripled its membership 
last year to a current total of 102 societies 
Delegates attending the organization’s ap. 
nual meeting on Memorial Day aly 
learned that its 1937 sales—mostly of 
groceries and household articles—amounted 
to $533,135, an increase of 86 per cent 
over 1936. 


Telephone Record 

A study just completed by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reveals that 
the number of telephones in the world 
reached a new peak of 37,098,084 on Jan, 
1, 1937. The United States, with only ¢ 
per cent of the world’s population, had 
approximately half the telephones 
18,433,400. Next came Germany, with 
3,431,074; Great Britain, 2,791,597; France, 
1,481,788; Canada, 1,266,228; and Japan, 
1,197,129. . 


Copper Shutdown 


Around the middle of June, Kennecott 
Copper Co. will shut down all its domestic 
mines “for a period of not less than one 
month and possibly for a longer time.” 
This drastic move follows the closing of 
four properties by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. a fortnight ago. Both pro- 
ducers hope to counteract the alarming rise 
in domestic copper stocks, which totaled 
355,600 tons at the end of April, more 
than three times the total a year ago. 
Leading producers recently cut the price 
of the metal in the domestic market to 9 
cents a pound, compared with 14 cents at 
this time last year. 


No Reaction 

The $33,000,000 payoff of the closed 
Union Trust Co. last month (Newsweek, 
May 30) had no appreciable “pump prin- 
ing” effect on local trade, according to 
Cleveland businessmen. The money ap- 
parently was used to pay outstanding bills 
and increase savings accounts. The $19, 
171,617 war-bonus distribution in_ that 
area two years ago had a noticeable effect 
on local business. 


$97.10 Per Capita 

An estimated 23.6 per cent of the 1938 
national income will go to Federal, state, 
and local governments, according to tax 
figures introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Dudley A. White of Ohio. This represents 
a per capita payment of $97.10—62.81 per 
cent greater than in 1933. The figures show 
that the Federal government will receive 
46.3 cents of the 1938 tax dollar, com- 
pared with 23.8 per cent in 1933. Federal 
taxation for this year will amount to 
$6,114,000,000, up 242.33 per cent over 
1933, while the local governments have 1- 
creased their levies 24.23 per cent to 
$7,100,000,000. Federal expenditures fot 
1938 will be $8,800,000,000, or 67.17 pet 
cent more than in 1933, while the state 
and local governments will spend $10,000; 
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000,000, an increase of 24.19 per cent over 

expenditures for 1933. In the three years 

1933-36 the Federal gross debt rose 50 
r cent to $33,545,000,000; state and 

local debt increased less than 1 per cent 

to $19,876,000,000. 


Tin Quotas 

Since the major tin-producing nations 
of the world do not consume the metal, 
the bulk of production is exported. The 
International Tin Committee, representing 
the governments of all producing nations, 
meets four times a year and sets allowable 
exports (based on a percentage of the 
standard rate of production of each coun- 
try) for the coming quarter. In Paris last 
week the committee announced reduction 
of free exports from 55 to 45 per cent. 
The 10 per cent surplus resulting from the 
quota reduction will be held in a pool con- 
trolled by the cartel as a price buffer. In 
the same week the international rubber 
cartel reduced rubber export quotas from 
60 per cent to 45 per cent of the maximum 
allowable. 


Trends 


People are eating less and also paying 
less for their food, according to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Food Distribution. Re- 
ceipts of retail food stores are 10 per cent 
under last year, with the decline heaviest 
in large cities where unemployment is 
more prevalent. 


€ Four million fewer pairs of shoes, boots, 
and slippers were manufactured in April 
than in March and 7,000,000 fewer than 
in April 1937. 


Electric production continues with small 
weekly gains. In the week ended May 28 
production came to the highest figure in 
six weeks—1,.973.278,000 kilowatt-hours. 
This was 233,440,000 kilowatt-hours below 
the same period last year. 


{Pay rolls in the steel industry during 
April are reported by the American Iron 
and Steel Industry as 7 per cent under 
March and 49 per cent below last year. 
Production has dropped 62 per cent from 
April 1937. The holiday week brought mill 
output down to 26.1 per cent of capacity 
from 29.0 the previous week. It was in 
this same period last year that output 
dropped from 91.0 to 77.4 in one week. 
Production this week is estimated at 26.2 
per cent of capacity. 


"General advertising, according to Print- 
ers’ Ink index; was 1.6 per cent less in 
April than in March and 14.6 less than in 
April last year. This is the sharpest de- 
cline from the 1937 level so far recorded 
this year. 


‘Prices of farm products are lowest in 
four years—28 per cent under 1937. Weak- 
¢t consumer demand is blamed by the Bu- 
teau of Agricultural Economics for most 
of the decline. 


Captain E. Erskine 
Loch’ srecent explora- 
tions in Ecuador took 
him over rugged 
mountains 14,000 feet 
above sea level. 
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». Captain LOCH was 45 
‘, when he Led an 

. Expedition into the 
“. Uncharted Jungles 


‘\... of Ecuador 


This Retired Army Officer began a New 
Career as an Explorer when he was 41 


APTAIN E. ERSKINE LOCH’S first taste of the thrills and hard- 

ships of an explorer’s life was in 1931, when he spent several 
months among the Indian head-shrinkers of South America. From 
them he heard tales of a savage, elusive tribe—the Ssabellas. 


Four years later, he headed an ex- @-—————— — 


pedition to their territory—deep in 
the uncharted jungle near the head- 
waters of the Amazon. Only Captain 
Loch, then 45, and one companion 
had endurance enough to complete 
this journey. Months of searching | 
showed no more than traces of the | 
Ssabellas, but the long trek over 
mountains 14,000 feet above sea level 
resulted in an important find...a 
collection of gold nuggets, believed to 
have been part of the enormous trib- 
ute exacted by Pizarro from the Incas. 





Undaunted by those 16 months of hard- | 
ship, Captain Loch is planning new ex- 
plorations. “At 47,” he says, “I am at last | 
leading the life I’ve always wanted.” 
Captain Loch has not only vision and dar- 
ing, but the accumulated experience and 
ripened judgment of mature years. And | 
he has wonderful physical energy and stam- 
ina. Especially after 40, poor health may 
be the only thing that holds a man back. | 


* * * 


GOOD HEALTH is helping these men 
enjoy their jobs. Read their letters. 


Has Plenty of 
Energy for Long 
Working Day 


Dear Life Begins: 

My chief work is 
in the automotive 
trade. Keeping very 
busy, I need plenty 
of energy. 

Shortly after 40, I 
began to feel run- 
down and tired all 
the time—had no 
pep. I was puzzled 
what to do, until a friend told me about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Soon after I started eat- | 
ing it regularly, I found it was aiding my di- | 





Harold E. White 
Digestion aided 








gestion. Then, gradually, the old, tired feel- 
ing left me. 

I continued eating the yeast and, at 51, I 
have energy aplenty for a busy 11-12 hour 
working day.—HAROLD E. WHITE 


54—Happy in 
Active Selling 
Job 


Dear Life Begins: 


My work used to 
be accounting. I al- 
ways wanted an “‘out- 
side” job and a 
chance to get around. 
But my health was 
poor. I lacked stam- 
ina. A doctor advised 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
So it became part of 
my menu. At first, I noticed I wasn’t logy 
after meals. About 3 weeks later, I found hearty 
meals didn’t disagree with me. 

Feeling full of pep and ambition and ready 
for a new, more active job, I became a sales- 
man. With plenty of vitality, I feel fine and 
happy in my job.—CHESTER A. LEROCKER 


Chester A. LeRocker 
Gained pep 


Slower Digestion Can Cause 
that After-40 Feeling of Age 


Around 40, the gastric juices in the 
stomach are likely to flow less freely. 
Millions of tiny, live yeast plants in 
every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast help 
stimulate a stronger, fuller flow of 
these juices. This one food also gives 
you 4 essential vitamins: the Nerve 
Vitamin, Bone Vitamin, Cold-Resist- 
ance Vitamin and Vitality Vitamin. 
You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes every day—one cake ' 
hour before each meal. The ¥% hour 
is important. It allows time for an 
extra flow of digestive juices to be 
ready to act promptly on your food 
when you eat. 
Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


100 Per Cent Servility 


pe drive fot a “100 per cent 
Roosevelt” Congress is on. Candidates are 
being entered as primary opponents of all 
but two Democratic Senators who fought 
Court-packing—and there is a reasonable 
chance that there will be opposition of the 
“100 per cent” variety against those, too. 
Who is responsible for the bobbing up 
of “100 per cent Roosevelt” candidates 
throughout the country? Why, that is no 
secret. Every newspaper reader in the 
country knows that a small group of Presi- 
‘dential intimates threatened last year to 
conduct a “purge” of the party—to “put 
a fire under” the men who voted their 
convictions against the Court-packing bill. 
No, the threat of a purge isn’t news. 
The surprise is that ugly words, spoken 
by the President’s lieutenants at the 
height of a bitter controversy, should be- 
come a solemn statement of policy a year 
latér. The surprise is that a President 
should permit intimates, who derive their 
power and prestige from him, to conduct 
a campaign which he feels himself obliged 
to disavow by implication. 


M:. Roosevelt says he is “taking 
no part” in the primaries. But a cabal of 
his friends have set up a test of the loyalty 
they require of Senators. Stated rhetorical- 
ly, this test is “100 per cent for Roose- 
velt.” Specifically, it means that failure to 
support the President’s Court-packing 
plan a year ago marks a sitting Senator 
for political annihilation regardless of his 
vote on other measures that have come 
before Congress. And, in practical terms, 
it involves some such declaration of fealty 
as has been offered up by the “100 per 
cent Roosevelt” candidate for Senator in 
Nevada, Albert Hilliard, who had the 
effrontery to tell the voters of his state: 

“T am for President Roosevelt and shall 
support him whether in the Senate or in 
private life. And I don’t mean whether he 
is right or whether he is wrong. In this 
battle between the people represented by 
the President on the one hand and the old, 
emaciated forces of reaction, Democratic 
and Republican, on the other, the Presi- 
dent has never been wrong and never will 
be.” 

What does this statement really mean? 
How can the drive for a “100 per cent” 
Roosevelt Congress be explained in a coun- 
try which pretends that it maintains a 
representative government? Well, we are 
told, in effect, we may go through the 
motions of electing representatives to 


speak our will and vote our power. But 


how can our representatives know our 
will? Can they hear it above the clamor of 
special interest and unholy greed? Can 
they read it in the “distorted” newspapers? 
Can they mine it out of mountains of tele- 
grams and letters we send them? The Exec- 
utive cabal answers that they cannot, 
that there is only one true way to know 
the will of the people in any state—through 
a knowledge of the national will of the 
whole people. And the national will of the 
whole people has spoken unmistakably 
only twice—in two tremendous majorities 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The cabal tells us that the President 
alone speaks to all the people. He tells the 
people over the radio what they need and 
what they want. And, after he has re- 
minded them, the people telegraph and 
write to the White House registering their 
approval of his plans for them. The inti- 
mate relationship between the Presidential 
will and the people’s will is kept in fine 
working order by a gigantic publicity ma- 
chine which, according to recent figures, 
has cost the taxpayers $30,000,000 a year. 
Thus there has been established a relation- 
ship between the President and the whole 
people that supersedes the relationships 
between members of Congress and their 
constituents. The President has become 
the repository of the will of the people. 
Individual members of Congress, then, 
must not obtrude their own interpreta- 
tions of national policies into Congression- 
al debate. They are not supposed to 
arrogate to themselves the right to give 
their capricious notions about the will of 
the people greater weight than the Presi- 
dent’s sure knowledge of that will. 

Does this sound like an extravagant 
statement of the philosophy which actu- 
ates the Executive cabal? If it does, then 
consider the fact that “disobedience” on 
the part of a Senator is being punished by 
an attempt to impose a political death 
sentence on him. 

Many years ago, Woodrow Wilson bold- 
ly advocated some such theory. The point 
that he made then, and which he later 
sought—successfully for a while—to put 
into operation, was that the President was 
“the national voice.” He combined in his 
own personality, Mr. Wilson claimed, the 
function of chief magistrate, party leader 
and the people’s champion. 

This idea the White House cabal is now 
reviving. And the danger in this position, 
as Mr. Wilson’s experience proved, is 
that the more a leader becomes obsessed 
with the idea that he is the true interpreter 
of the people’s will, the less is he able to 
divine and to discover that will. The very 


—. 
excess of power which he wields destroy; 
his capacity to learn. 

But the issue of whether the Presiden: 
knows the people’s will cannot be brought 
to so sharp a test as it was in Mr, Wi. 
son’s case, because it will always be ques. 
tionable whether Mr. Roosevelt is relying 
solely on reason and persuasion, as \; 
Wilson did. Mr. Roosevelt has discretion 
in the allotment of public funds for rele 
and public works. When his WPA Admin. 
istrator and his Secretary of the Interig, 
take sides in Congressional primaries, has 
not the coercive force of patronage heey 
brought to bear upon those who are the 
recipients of Federal money? Can yp 
know whether his theory of Presidential 
powers has a clear majority in the fre 
forum of public opinion? When you rea. 
son with a man and imply that you may 
reward him for his compliance at the same 
time, is his compliance a tribute to your 
argument or to your gift? Cupidity and 
conviction become _ indistinguishable. |p 
certain lights Solomon and Santa Claus 
have a way of looking like twin brothers, 


I is not necessary to argue that a 
relegation of Congress to a subsidiary place § 
in the scheme of government will lead to 
the kind of European dictatorship we de- 
plore. We do not need to look to Europe. 
On this continent—in Mexico and Cuba— 
the feeble hypocrisy of representative gov- 
ernment persists. But we may as well recog- 
nize that, when a seat in Congress cannot 
be held except by a pledge of “100 per 
cent” loyalty, we have driven men of spirit 
from public life and sounded the knell of 
representative government. 

We may as well recognize the distinc. 
tion between the servile declaration of 
“100 per cent” Hilliard and Edmund 
Burke’s principle that: “Authoritative in-. 
structions, mandates issued, which the 
member is bound blindly and implicitly to 
obey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience—these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, | 
and which arise from a fundamental mis 
take of the whole order and tenor of our 
Constitution.” 

The Executive cabal prefers Hilliard. 
Does the President also? Or does he hold 
with James Madison and Alexander Ham- 
ilton that: “In order to lay a due founds 
tion for that separate and distinct exer 
cise of the different powers of government. 
which to a certain extent is admitted 
all hands to be essential to the preserva 
tion of liberty, it is evident that each de 
partment should have a will of its owt 
and consequently should be so constituted 
that the members of each should have # 
little agency as possible in the appoint: 
ment of the members of the others.” 

The Executive cabal prefers Hilliard. 
Does the President also? Or does he recog 
nize that Article I, Section 1 is still part d 
the Constitution he has sworn to uphold: 
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elie prestige of the world-famous Stude- tative Magazine of Art named Stude- 
“a baker Commander for double $875. baker best designed car of the year. $ 
rs Now it’s yours for scarcely any Moreover, whenyou buy the Comman- 
bee more than a small, light car. der you put yourself in line for a top 
the It runs, rides, steers, accelerates, trade-in price years from now. Low 
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a 10-mile trial drive will prove. EQUIPPED, DELIVERED AT SOUTH BEND, 
INDIANA, INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX 
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@ Planar independent suspension @ Variable ratio steering 
... The famous Miracle Ride ... Easier parking and better control 


@ Automatic hill holder @ Horizontal transmission 
..- Norolling back on up-grade stops ... Restfully level front floors 


@ Oversize weather-tight trunk 


@ Non-slam rotary door latches le f 
... Giant luggage capacity 


... Finger-touch closing 
@ Front seat 55 inches wide 


@ One-piece steel body reinforced ; ; 
... Seats three comfortably 


with box-section steel girders 
... Battleship construction @ Safety glass all around 


PF . , ...- Indispensable protection 
@ Fram oilcleanerand floating oil screen f P 
ard ... Better oil and motor economy © Feather-touch hydraulic brakes 

. Swift, sure stopping 


cog: 


t of , 
old’ Studebaker is alone among all cars in craftsman- Front and rear bumpers. bumper guards, metal spring covers.2 windshield wipers, fender tail 
lamp, license bracket tail lamp, sun visor, cloth upholstery,5 painted disc wheels, extra tire and 


ship! The Ebys, pictured here, are one of many “father , 
P ss YS, P < wal tube. Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost. 
and son” teams on Studebaker’s veteran working force. 


@ Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
... Lullaby comfort @ Hypoid gear rear axle...Greater quiet 
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